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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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How The BIG Boys 
Made Money 
In Wall Street 


How Livermore Did it 
How Durant Did it 
How YOU can DO it! 


ERE, at last, is THE 

INSIDE STORY OF 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE— 
the first book that tells the 
whole story — the reasons for 
today’s Wall Street practices. 
It explains the Stock Ex- 
change’s operations—the little 
known departments that can 
often mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for you. 
It tells you of the fortunes 
made—and lost—in the past. 
Read between the lines and 
make your own deductions! 
Here is the true story of the 
forces that influence our eco- 
nomic life — how the history 
of the past can be used as a 
guide to the future course of 
stock operations. 


Read It FREE 


Now, more than ever before, 
in these perilous times you 
need a record of the past to 
guide you. You owe it to 
yourself to read The Inside 
Story of the Stock Exchange 
en Free Trial. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail coupon. Pay post- 
man nothing. Don’t invest a 
penny to read THE INSIDE 
STORY OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. Read, enjoy 
and profit from it for a week 
free. See for yourself whether 
the history of the past can be 
put to work for you in the 
future. Then if you want to 
keep the book, send only 
$5.95. If you don’t want it, 
slip it back into its box, re- 
turn it at our expense and 
owe nothing. This IS your 
opportunity to GFT THE 
LOW-DOWN ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. Quan- 
tity Limited — so to be sure 
you get your copy mail the 
Free Examination Coupon 
NOW to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
FW-1, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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-Comments About Author 


Author of several busi- 
ness books, Humphrey B. 
Neill’s writings on fi- 
nance and economics have 
drawn an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing among editors, in- 
vestment authorities, in- 
dustrialists, educators. 
LIFE Magazine calls 
Neill ‘‘a sharp-eyed Wall 
Street trader.’’ 

Says HERBERT ELLIS- 
TON, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post: 

‘‘Neill is a shrewd ana- 
lyst of trends and an at- 
tractive writer, whose 
command of history is al- 
ways at the service of his 
eurrent knowledge.’’ 
Says PHILIP REED, 
Chairman of the Board of 
General Electric: 

“A realistic and objective 
writer.” 


Get this book before 


you invest. 
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MAIL TODAY 
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FREE 
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Size: 6’’x9’" 
Hard Cover 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., Inc., Dept. FW-! 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 





Please send me for one week’s FREE EXAMINA- 
TION your 350-page book, ‘“‘THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE’’. After 7 days I will 
either return it and owe you nothing or keep it and 
send you $5.95 (plus shipping charges). 


Address 
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O SAVE shipping charges. Check here if you enclose 
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The Telephone Is an Essential Part 
of the Production Job 


The production job is bigger than ever 
these days and the telephone is right in 
the middle of it. More and more the 
needs of the Nation are on the lines. 


Wherever things are made, whenever 
someone or something is in a hurry, 
the telephone is industry’s top-grade 


#1 helper. It’s on the job, day and 
night, in every part of the land. 


This country has the best telephone 
system in the world. The continued 
growth of the system is more necessary 
than ever in these times of national 
preparedness. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Charles P, Cushing 


Dollar Gap 


Shrinking Fast 


Since 1947, our exports have declined by one-third 


while our imports have risen by 44 per cent. This 


trend is an important influence for some industries me 


he widespread devastation inflict- 

ed on Europe and Asia by World 
War II left the United States as the 
principal postwar source of supply of 
many commodities—in some cases 
the only source. This situation pushed 
our 1947 exports to the unheard-of 
level of $15.34 billion, a sum exceed- 
ing even the $14.26 billion total for 
1944, which included $11.3 billion of 
Lend-Lease shipments. Although 
our imports also established a new 
peak in 1947 ($5.7 billion), our ex- 


port surplus amounted to $9.6 billion. 
Recent History 


Obviously the rest of the world 
could not continue indefinitely to 
finance any such excess despite the 
numerous substantial foreign aid pro- 
grams we instituted. Although other 
nations succeeded in boosting their 
exports to the United States to an- 
other new peak in 1948, they were 
forced to curtail their purchases in 
our market; thus our export sur- 
plus, which had averaged $800 million 
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monthly in 1947, fell to $462 million 
the following year. It showed little 
change in 1949, averaging $448 mil- 
lion a month, but has dropped drasti- 
cally thus far in 1950, averaging only 
$127 million monthly from January 
through September. In August we 
actually showed an import surplus, 
the first in thirteen years. 

Both rising imports and falling ex- 
ports have contributed to this change. 
Imports were 44 per cent above the 
1947 average, exports 36 per cent be- 
low this level, during the first nine 
months of this year. The uptrend in 
imports has. been particularly out- 
standing ; they set new peaks in Aug- 
ust and again in September, while 
June and July levels were success- 
ively the best in history except for 
December 1948. This was due partly 
to larger quantities of imports and 
partly to higher prices; from April 
to August the index of the former 
rose from 123 to 161 and of the lat- 
ter, from 227 to 247, both factors rep- 
resenting percentages of the 1936-38 


average. Coffee, tin, rubber, sugar 
and wool were the largest contribu- 
tors to the rise in unit cost of im- 


ports. 
All the major trading areas shared 
in the improvement (from their 


standpoint) in our balance of pay- 
ments. Geographical breakdowns for 
September are not yet available, but 
from 1947 to the first eight months 
of 1950 Europe’s average monthly 
trade deficit with the United States 
fell from $405 million to $147 million 
and Canada’s from $82 million to $6 
million, while the Latin-American na- 
tions as a group converted a deficit of 
$142 million to a surplus of $25 
million. 

There is little question that the 
world-wide currency devaluations last 
year have contributed to the shrink- 
age in the “dollar gap,” and rising 
production in a number of European 
nations has also played a part. But 
within the past few months the most 
important influence has been our par- 
ticipation in the Korean war, which 
has both stepped up our requirements 
of items such as tin and rubber which 
we buy, and reduced the volume avail- 
able for export of items we normally 
sell in large quantities, such as steel 
and machinery. 


War's Effects 


Exports of iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts showed a sharp decline in July 
and August, and machinery ship- 
ments also fell in the latter month. 
Agricultural machinery and automo- 
biles did not follow this trend, nor 
are they likely to do so as long as 
producers are able to obtain sufficient 
materials to satisfy both domestic and 
foreign markets. Eventually, how- 
ever, practically all metal-working 
and metal-using industries are likely 
to be forced to curtail their foreign 
shipments, but this is not a significant 
separate influence affecting their sales 
prospects. They will undoubtedly be 
able to sell all they can produce; the 
important question in assessing their 
outlook is the extent to which they 
can convert to military business, and 
the time this process will consume. 

Textile exports are currently well 
below average 1949 levels and will 
probably remain so. In this field and 
some others, domestic producers are 
feeling the effects of large-scale ship- 


Please turn to page 31 
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30 “Stocks of Distinction” 


These are issues that have earned money and paid divi- 


dends in each of the past 40 years. Ten selected appear 


to hold above-average attraction for current investment 


he roster of American corpora- 
tions that have been in business 
since before the outbreak of World 
War I is a lengthy one. The list itself 
attests to the high character of man- 
agement with which such concerns 
have been blessed through the years. 
Otherwise, they would not have sur- 
vived two major world conflicts and 
several depressions, including the 
economic breakdown of the early 
1930s, the onset of which was sig- 
naled by the 1929 market collapse. 
Considering the cyclical nature of 
many industries, and the varying ex- 
tent to which most of them are de- 
pendent on trends in national income, 
it is little short of marvelous that so 
large a proportion of the leaders of 
industry of the early years of the 
century are among today’s important 
corporations. 


Earnings Fluctuate 


Not all of the leaders of 40 years 
ago which are active today have made 
money in every year. From time to 
time a number of them were forced 
to suspend dividend payments for 
short periods. Others in the category 
continued dividends without interrup- 
tion by cannily putting aside a sub- 
stantial part of their earnings in lush 
years against the periods when, for 
a time, profits would vanish. Then, in 
deficit years, out of these accumulated 
surpluses, they paid over to their 
stockholders what in effect constituted 
a dividend from the profits of earlier 
years—which of course, belongs to 
the common stockholders. 

Largely because of this rainy day 
procedure the honor roll of corpora- 
tions which have paid dividends con- 
secutively for forty years or more is 
impressively lengthy, but included in 
that list is a group of what may be 
called “stocks of distinction’”—issues 
representing corporations which, in 
addition to paying dividends, have 
been able to show a profit in every 
year as well. The accompanying tabu- 
lation lists 30 of these veteran non- 
deficit, dividend payers. Some have 
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reported profits, and have paid divi- 
dends, for much longer than 40 years. 
Fourteen have been dividend payers 
for more than half a century—five 
boast records that date from the 
1880s. 

From this list of 30 stocks of dis- 
tinction, ten have been selected which 
appear to hold above-average attrac- 
tion for investment at the present 
time. With the exception of duPont 
which was incorporated 47 years ago 
and has paid dividends ever since, all 
have dividends records extending 
over periods of 50 years and more. 
As now constituted, however, the du 
Pont organization carries on a part- 
nership originally.formed in 1802. In 
the forefront of the chemical industry, 
its widening range of products and in- 
dustries served, and its continuing ex- 
pansion program, impart unusual 
growth characteristics to the “blue 
chip” common stock. Ownership of 
10 million shares of General Motors 
common stock contributes substan- 
tially to earning power. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, 
the world’s largest public utility en- 
terprise, has maintained the current 
annual dividend rate of $9 per share 
since 1922, and affords a_ return 
around six per cent at current prices. 
Consolidated Edison common. stock 
has long been a good income pro- 
ducer, the character of the territory 
served accounting largely for the sta- 
bility of its earnings. It serves all of 
New York City with electricity, much 


of it with gas, and supplies service 
also to much of ‘the adjoining West- 
chester County and Long Island 
areas. It has paid dividends in every 
year since 1885. 

Diamond Match, another of the 
old-timers in the matter of dividends 
(since 1882) is undergoing changes 
in its capital structure (FW, Nov. 
29, 50) which are expected to pave 
the way for further expansion. Along 
with du Pont, Tel. & Tel. and General 
Electric common, it is rated A-plus in 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s’ Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks. General 
Electric, with a 52-year dividend rec- 
ord, is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer and distributor of electrical 
equipment, its output running the 
gamut from power plants and loco- 
motives to TV sets and bread toast- 
ers. Its long term growth factor is 
well above-average. 7 


Other Corporations * 


The remaining five members of the 
ten with pronounced attraction for 
investment at this time include Na- 
tional Biscuit, one of the better-situ- 
ated food industry issues and a 
dividend-payer since 1899; Pacific 
Lighting, which supplies natural gas 
to 115 cities in California, including 
Los Angeles (dividends since 1887) ; 
Standard Oil (N.J.), parent of the 
original Standard Oil group and a 
world leader in the oil industry; 
Union Pacific Railroad, one of the 
principal transcontinental carriers, 
with heavy investments in other rail- 
roads and in oil properties, and 
United Fruit, the world’s largest 
grower of bananas, sugar producer 
and refiner and owner of 1,500 miles 
of railways, an international telegraph 
system and The Great White Fleet 
of more than 50 passenger, mail an 
freight steamers. me 


Stocks With 40-Year Records of Earnings and Dividends 


American Gas & Electric (1910) 
American Natural Gas (1904) 
American Snuff (1903) 
*American Tel. & Tel. (1881) 
American Tobacco (1905) 
Cleveland Electric Illum. (1900) 
Commonwealth Edison (1890) 
*Consolidated Edison (1885) 
Consolidated Gas (Balto.) (1910) 
Detroit Edison (1909) 
*Diamond Match (1882) 
*du Pont de Nemours, E. I. (1904) 
Eastman Kodak (1902) 

Electric Storage Battery (1900) 
General Cigar (1909) 


*General Electric (1899) 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903) 
May Department Stores (1911) 

*National Biscuit (1899) 
National Lead (1906) 

Norfolk & Western (1901) 

*Pacific Lighting (1887) 
Philadelphia Electric (1902) 
Public Service El. & Gas (1907) 
Reading Company (1905) 
Reynolds Tobacco (1901) 
Southern California Edison (1910) 

*Standard Oil (N. J.) (1882) 

*Union Pacific (1900) 

*United Fruit (1899) 


*Indicates issues currently in above-average investment position; see text. 
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Jet Engines Get New Impetus 


War threat speeds application of new propulsion equip- 
ment to military use. General Electric, General Motors, 


Westinghouse and United Aircraft are leaders in field 


Sip years of development and con- 
struction of jet propulsion en- 
gines in the United States finds jets 
widely used in military aircraft, al- 
though not yet in commercial aviation. 
Only the British plane makers—who 
are heavily backed by Government 
subsidies—have made successful use 
of commercial jets so far. 

Although it is not yet widely known, 
America’s jet engine industry has 
begun to show rapid progress and is 
expected to move into first place, 
before many months, in the race to 
produce the most and the best. Crux 
of the matter is getting jet and rocket 
engines on a mass production basis. 
Needless to say, the effort is being 
stimulated by the threat of a totalitar- 
ian government to overrun the world. 

The only jet experiment in the com- 
mercial field currently mentioned in 
aircraft circles is the equipping of a 
Consolidated Vultee Convair with two 
Allison turbo-prop engines which are 
the same now used in an experi- 
mental Navy flying boat. The tests 


which are yet to be made will pave the — 


way, perhaps, for the installation of 
jets in other type passenger planes. 
Eastern Airlines already plans to 
equip its new Constellation planes, to 
be delivered some years hence, with 
the new 3,500.horsepower Allison 
turbo-prop jet engine which will per- 
mit a speed of 400 miles an hour. 
“Maybe by the end of 1954, certainly 
not later than 1955,” states Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, “the Super- 
Constellation will be flying between 
Miami and New York in180 minutes.” 

Present emphasis is on enlarged 
plant space for jet engines and neces- 
sary tooling up. General Electric is 
presently out in front in the race, and 
is rapidly expanding facilities at 
Lockland, Ohio, to which it is moving 
executive and engineering staffs from 
its jet assembly plant at Lynn, Mass. 
However, work is being continued at 
Lynn and other nearby plants where 
two new all-weather power plants 
have been developed for military 
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planes. These are the most powerful 
turbo-jets ever produced by GE, and 
are completely “‘anti-iced,’ with spe- 
cial ignition systems which make pos- 
sible starts at altitudes of 50,000 feet. 
One will power the Air Force’s 
F-86D interceptor produced by North 
American Aviation which GE says 
will be an even faster version than 
North American’s record breaking 
F-86 Sabre. GE jets also power North 
American’s B-45 Tornado bomber, 
new high-speed interceptor fighters 





General Electric jet engine assembly line. 


built by Republic Aviation, Boeing’s 
B-47 Stratojet bomber, an experi- 
mental three-jet Martin bomber, and 
Consolidated Vultee’s B-36D bomber. 

Close behind GE, the Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors has two mil- 
lion square feet of space at Indiana- 
polis and expects to occupy all of it by 
the spring of 1952. Allison jet engines 
power Republic’s F-84E Thunderjet, 
a new Douglas fighter, and Skyshark, 
(Navy attack plane), the Grumman 
Panther, the Northrup Scorpion, a 
new version of the famous Lockheed 
Shooting Star. Westinghouse Electric, 
the American pioneer in jet work, has 
a development plant at Philadelphia 
and a production center at Kansas 
City where jets are rolled out for the 
McDonnell twin-jet Banshee fighter, 


successor to the original all-jet carmier 
fighter, the McDonnell Phantom. 
Westinghouse jets also power the 
Chance-Vought Pirate and Cutlass 
and the Douglas Sky Kmght and 
Skyrocket, all Navy ships. Air Force 
craft using Westinghouse jets include 
McDonnell’s Voodoo and Goblin, the 
F-90 Lockheed fighter ‘and the North- 
rup X-4. 

More jet engine work is also piling 
up for the Pratt & Whitney Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation which 
recently opened a plant at Southing- 
ton, Conn., where parts are manufac- 
tured for the main plant at East Hart- 
ford. Grumman Panther fighters use 
Pratt & Whitney engines as well .as 
Allison’s, and a Pratt & Whitney jet 
also powers a new Lockheed fighter, 
the F-94C. Although this list cannot 
be considered inclusive of all jet en- 
gine applications to military craft, it 
marks an extension of the number 
available a year ago. 

Curtiss-Wright is making a strong 
bid for jet business through purchase 
of rights to British jet engines cur- 
rently manufactured by Bristol Aero- 
plane Company and Armstrong Sid- 
deley. The latter company makes the 
Sapphire, called the world’s most 
powerful engine, and the Python, 
Double Mamba and Mamba turbo- 
props. Negotiations with the military 
for use of these engines are presently 
underway, and the Curtiss subsidiary, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, is 
getting 2.5 million square feet of plant 
space in readiness for assembly-line 
production. Announcement of military 
orders, it is expected, will not be long 
delayed for the 7,200-pound thrust 
Sapphire turbo-pet, the Python, Brit- 
ain’s most powerful turbo-prop, and 
the two smaller engines. Armstrong 
Siddeley, which under terms of the 
agreement will give Curtiss-Wright 
access to its testing center for engines 
and propellers in England, will bene- 
fit in turn from the American com- 
pany’s engine and propeller research. 

Under the spur of wartime condi- 
tions, military plane buying is expected 
to mount to nearly three times the 
amount planned before the fighting 
started in Korea. Although piston- 
engined aircraft will continue to be 
used, the greater part of the funds 
spent will go for jet fighters and 
bombers, much .of which business will 
go to G.E., G.M. and Westinghouse. 
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Trading Resumed 


In Japanese Bonds 


Suspended from dealings following Pearl Harbor, the 


dollar obligations of our ex-enemy are speculations 


on favorable political developments in the Far East 


| Pee pieces of paper have less ap- 
parent value than the obligations oi 
a foreign nation with which we are at 
war. Immediately following the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, all Japa- 
nese bonds were suspended from deal- 
ings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and holders had little to look 
forward to except a long war and 
probably a long waiting period there- 
after before they could hope to 
recover anything on their investment. 


Long Waiting Period 


The waiting period has indeed been 
long. The war has been over for more 
than five vears, but interest payments 
have not yet been resumed on Japa- 
nese dollar obligations and there is 
still no early prospect of such action. 
However, trading in these bonds was 
resumed November 13, and holders 


can at least exchange them for some 
dollars—fewer than are called for at 
face value but more, as it happens, 
than could be obtained during the 
period just before Pearl Harbor when 
Japanese-American relations were 
rapidly worsening. 

Fifteen issues are involved: two 
representing the Japanese Govern- 
iment itself, two municipals payable in 
dollars and one payable in sterling, 
and ten corporate obligations. All the 
municipals and corporates are guar- 
anteed by the Japanese Government. 
With the exception of Oriental Devel- 
opment Company, which is essentially 
a mortgage institution, all the corpo- 
rations are electric power enterprises, 
which were taken over by the Govern- 
ment early in 1939. 

The fourteen dollar bonds were re- 
ported to be outstanding in the 








Whiting Trackmobile—For Track or Ground Use 





Designed for hauling, spotting and switching railway cars, Whiting Corporation's 
new Trackmobile is unique in that it can travel either on railway track or on 
the ground and change from one to the other in about 30 seconds. Gasoline 
powered, it has @ maximum ground speed of 25 miles per hour; track speed 
varies with load being hauled. The machine will be on the market early next year. 








amount of $281.3 million at the end of 
1949, but this includes bonds retired 
in Japan through the operation of the 
sinking fund or converted into bonds 
payable in yen rather than in dollars. 
There are actually only $67.6 million 
of dollar bonds outstanding in the 
hands of the public outside Japan. 

This comparatively small sum is 
not a heavy burden even for a nation 
with the economic and political diff- 
culties which currently beset Japan. 
Spokesmen for that country have 
repeatedly indicated their intention of 
resuming interest payments as soon as 
conditions permit, but the conditions 
are not under their control. The treat- 
ment of Japan’s external debt will be 
dealt with in the peace treaty which 
will presumably be signed some day; 
in the meantime interest will not be 
paid. 

Just when the treaty will finally be 
concluded it is impossible to say. Our 
policy toward Japan has been, and is’ 
now, anything but consistent or pre- 
dictable ; even if this were not the case 
the extremely unsettled conditions 
elsewhere in Asia—to put it mildly— 
militate against action in the near 
future. It is safe to assume that the 
treaty will have to await some definite 
clarification of the situation in Korea. 


Slow Recovery 


In the meantime, Japan’s economic 
recovery is proceeding steadily, but she 
still has a long way to go. Her export 
trade has improved but is far below 
prewar levels. From an economic as 
well as political standpoint, positions in 
Japanese bonds will require patience. 
This consideration was apparently 
overlooked when trading resumed, but 
is being recognized to a greater extent 
now. Large gains over pre-Pearl Har- 
bor quotations were witnessed at first, 
but they could not be sustained in full. 
Tokyo 5s, for instance, opened at 50 
November 13, up 35% points, but 
closed the day at 37 and have since 
been down to 3334. The other issues 
have given performances which, while 
less spectacular, were roughly parallel 
with this. At current prices far below 
face value, these obligations may 
eventually yield a substantial profit. 
but they must be regarded as outright 
speculations on unpredictable political 

and military developments and will 
demand an unusual degree of patience 
from their holders. 
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Market Outpaced 


By Chemical Group 


Chemical shares show a 28 per cent gain from the year's low 
compared with |9 per cent for the general market. Growth 


factor and high quality account for this above-average showing 


Dz the bull market which has 
characterized the year 1950 to 
date, the chemical shares have given 
a considerably better performance 
than the rest of the stock list. Using 
Standard & Poor’s indexes, the chem- 
icals have risen 28-per cent from the 
years low compared with a gain oi 
19.2 per cent for the market as a 
whole. This is by no means the first 
time that the group has shown rela- 
tive superiority pricewise ; in fact, all 


_ the major market movements since 


1932, with one exception, have seen 
chemical stocks outperform others. 
They rose 82 per cent more than 
the general market between 1932 and 
1937 and fell only 77 per cent as 
lar from 1937 to 1942 and only 65 
per cent as far from 1946 to 1949. 
The sole exception to their usually 


more favorable performance came 


trom 1942 to 1946, when they ad- 
vanced only 106 per cent against 161 
per cent for the composite index of 
all stocks. There were two reasons 
ior this; they were hit more heavily 
by excess profits taxes than the av- 
erage company, and did not have the 
advantage of a large deferred demand 
ior their products to count on dur- 
ing the early post-war years. In 
retrospect, it is now apparent that the 
market assigned too much weight to 
the latter factor, for the group has 
done exceedingly well without any 
artificially inflated backlog. 

Such consistent market superiority 
over other stocks must have a reason. 
The most obvious explanation is the 
strong growth factor exhibited by 
this industry in the past and likely to 
be continued into the indefinite fu- 
ture. Practically all businesses go 
through a period of vigorous growth 
when they are relatively new, nearly 
always followed by another period of 
stability which in turn often gives way 
to a secular decline in earning power. 
No such sequel is in sight for the 
chemicals, since their growth cannot 
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be attributed to the industry’s relative 
youth but to its continuous develop- 
ment, through research, of new prod- 
ucts which tap entirely new markets. 
Thus, while any given chemical prod- 
uct may exhibit the classic pattern of 
growth, maturity and decadence, the 
two latter stages are offset as far as 
the producer’s sales and earning pow- 
er are concerned by other products 
developed later on. It is typical for 
the progressive, diversified chemical 
companies to derive a substantial part 
of their profits each year from items 
which were not even in commercial 
production a decade earlier. 


Peak Output 


The continuous addition of new 
lines is reflected in the greater than 
average increase in production vol- 
ume of chemicals as compared with 
other products. In September, the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial 
chemical output stood at 457 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average against index 
figures of 211 for industrial produc- 
tion and 219 for manufactures. For 
chemicals, the latest figure is 10.8 per 
cent above the wartime peak whereas 
industrial preduction is still 14.5 per 
cent short of this level and manufac- 
tures are 18.2 per cent below it. Need- 
less to say, chemical output is now 
at an all-time peak. 

Another reason for the favorable 
market performance of chemical 
shares is their generally high quality 
due to the cyclical stability of their 





earnings and dividend payments. 
This factor has probably not been re- 
flected in relative price advances to 
any great extent until fairly recent 
years (though it may have played a 
part in limiting the decline in chemi- 
cal stocks from 1937 to 1942), but 
sound quality issues have benefited 
from the growth in the number of 
persons owning stock and the in- 
creased popularity of investing on a 
long term basis. 

As the table shows, earnings of the 
leading chemical producers have 
shown substantial gains thus far in 
1950 even though in five of the eight 
cases the 1949 profits used for com- 
parison constituted new _ records 
(1948 was the peak year for the other 
three enterprises). Sales have risen 
with increased demand and greater 
productive capacity, and rising prices 
have permitted profit margins to be 
well maintained despite higher labor 
and material costs. Many chemicals 
are in extremely short supply, includ- 
ing the leading alkalies (chlorine, 
caustic soda and soda ash), styrene 
(needed for synthetic rubber), ben- 
zene (a component of styrene), nitric 
acid, alcohol, nylon, detergents, or- 
ganic chemicals and others. 

The chemical industry is slated to 
obtain a full share of the further in- 
crease in business activity which is 
anticipated as a result of stepped-up 
defense requirements, and will not be 
forced to undergo a period of reduced 
production in the meantime as will 
some other groups. On the other 
hand, excess profits taxes may again 
prove a heavier-than-average burden 
for this industry. This factor must 
be considered very seriously, but 
since long term prospects are ex- 
cellent, current yields historically high 
and price-earnings ratios historically 
low, there appears to be no need to 
disturb commitments in the better 
chemical issues. 


Leading Chemical Issues 


— Sal -——Earned per Share——, Indic. 
(Millions) -—Annual—, —Nine Months— Div. Recent 

Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 Rate Price Yield 
Allied Chemical -+.. $387.7 $363.7 $3.59 $4.19 N.R. $3.23 $3.00 57 5.3% 
Amer. Cyanamid ... 232.0 237.7 3.84 5.28 $3.21 7.02 4.62% 71 6.5 
Dow Chemical ..... a200.4 a220.8 a4.44 25.40 b1.04 b1.90 52.40 77.3.1 
Ge OO. ceranesss 977.8 1,032.0 3.28 4.52 2.85 4.67 5.35 78 69 
Heyden Chem. ..... 25.0 26.2 2.04 092 0.72 1.15 0.80 16 5.0 
Mathieson Chem. .. 031.9 64.2 ¢2.80 3.00 191 2.39 1.50 a SZ 
Monsanto Chem. .. 161.6 165.9 3.95 3.74 2.48 448 262%. 70 38 
Union Carbide ..... 631.6 585.8 3.55 3.20 2.31 345 2.50 51 49 





a—Fiscal years ended May 31 of following year. 


total. e—Before major acquisitions in 1949. 


b—Quarters ended August 31. c ~Actual 1950 


s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Atlantic City Electric B 
At 18, stock provides a satisfactory 
return and has average appeal. (Pays 
30c qu.) Based on the new 42 per 
cent tax rate, 1950 earnings are esti- 
mated at $1.64 per share vs. $1.55 per 
share for 1949. Reflecting a satisfac- 
tory coverage for the present divi- 
dend rate even under an excess 
profits tax next year, company esti- 
mates earnings of $1.42 per share for 
the twelve months to September 30, 
1950. The latter figure is based on 
an EPT at the 1945 rate and also on 
a 45 per cent normal and surtax. 
Construction expenditures through 
1951 are estimated at $6.4 million 
and of this amount around $2.25 mil- 
lion may be raised through a stock 
offering next year—possibly on a 1- 
for-10 basis. (Also FW, July 26.) 


Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pacific Cc 

At current price around 16 this 
highly speculative rail stock is not on 
the bargain counter. (Pd. $2 thus 
far im 1950; no payments in 1949.) 
Including retroactive mail pay, esti- 
mated net income in 1950 will be 
about $4.19 a share compared with 
$3.35 last year. To reduce high trans- 
portation costs the carrier is acquir- 
ing diesel-electric motive power as 
far as finances will permit, and is also 
studying the abandonment of over 40 
unprofitable branch lines of low freight 
density. After available net income 
has been determined, the road will 
consider a common dividend payment 
from 1950 earnings. (Also FW, 
Sept. 6.) 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. 8B 

Although of medium. grade, stock 
has appeal for a liberal return; recent 
price, 19. (Pays 35c qu.). Company 
recently settled its rate controversy 
with the City of Columbus, a new 
electric rate ordinance being approved 
by voters at the November 7 election 
providing for a new rate schedule re- 
troactive to November 15, 1949, and 
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extending to November 1952. Resi- 
dential rates in Columbus will be re- 
duced about 16 per cent although 
total revenues will decline only 5.5 
per cent. On this basis, company es- 
timates consolidated earnings of $2.17 
per share this year, including the 
transit subsidiary’s deficit operations. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Diversification has improved the 
companys basic position but the 
shares are semi-speculative; current 
price, 22. (Decl. $1.25 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.50.) Third quar- 
ter net of 57 cents a share was more 
than double the 26 cents earned in 
each of the first two periods, reflect- 
ing “an accelerated rate of industrial 
buying.” Increased alcohol require- 
ments for butadiene, one of the two 
principal ingredients in synthetic 
rubber, will also contribute to profits 
of succeeding quarters. A one-third 
expansion in output of benzene hexa- 
chloride (an insecticide) is planned. 
Company is the leading producer of 
liquid ammonia in the Mississipi 
Delta area; use of this product as a 
fertilizer is growing rapidly due to 
its lower cost as compared with am- 
monium nitrate and nitrate of soda, 
other nitrogen fertilizers. 


Crown Zellerbach B 

This fully integrated paper produc- 
er has merit as a businessman’s in- 
vestment; price, 45. (Pd. 1950, 
$2.20; also decl. 65c for payment in 
Jan. 1951.) All of the company’s 
major products, which are sold pri- 
marily in 11 Western states, are now 
under allocation. About 46 per cent 
of tonnage sales is derived from news- 
print and other print papers, a simi- 
lar percentage from coarse papers and 
tissues and the balance from board. 
Company owns or controls 500,000 
acres of timberland in the U. S. and 
250,000 acres are leased from the 
Government of British Columbia. 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. (a subsidiary) is 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 












also engaged in a joint project with 
a Canadian firm in British Columbia 
under which up to 100,000 tons of 
newsprint will be produced annually 
within the next two years. 








Johns-Manville B+ 

Stock has appeal for satisfactory 
return and longer term growth; re- 
cent price, 46. (Pd. $3.50 incl. $1.05 
ext. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.50 
incl. $1.30 ext.) Sales for the first 
nine months increased to $143.8 mil- 
lion from $119.3 in the similar period 
last year and are currently running at 
an annual rate of more than $200 mil- 
lion compared with $162.6 million last 
year. Since a large portion of com- 
pany’s sales do not apply to new con- 
struction, the effects of credit curbs 
are not expected to be severe. L. H. 
Brown, chairman, estimated that the 
new regulations may affect 20 per 
cent of the company’s building mate- 
rials business and a lesser percentage 
of its over-all volume. (Also FW, 
May 24.) 


















Libbey-Owens-Ford B+ 

Stock has appeal for the -high indi- 
cated yield, but has cyclical character- 
istics ; now 34. (Pd.$2.50 on new incl. 
$1.50 yr.-end and $2 on old stk. thus 
far 1950; pd. 1949, $5.75 incl. $3.50 
yr.-end.) Sales and earnings this year 
are expected to be the biggest in com- 
pany’s history. Adjusted for a 2- 
for-1 split in August, company earned 
$4.30 per share for the first nine 
months compared with $2.98 for the 
similar period last year. In addition 
to other new and improved items, 
Libbey has introduced a new colored 
safety plate glass which reduces sun 
glare and deflects considerable heat. 
Other automobile manufacturers are 
expected to follow the example of 
Buick by installing it in their cars. 
Company proposes to substitute glass 
for war-scarce materials and thus pick 
up additional business. (Also FW, 
Aug.Z.) 
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Louisville & Nashville B+- 

Excellent earnings record and 
strong financial condition lend ap- 
peal to the common stock at 44. (Pd. 
or decl. $3.52 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $3.52.) To effect further oper- 
ating economies, company has placed 
an order for 62 diesel-electric loco- 
motive units at a cost of over $8 mil- 
lion. The purchase represents an 
extension of an order for 26 diesels 
placed in September, which are 
scheduled for delivery early next 
year. Delivery of the 62 units is ex- 
pected to begin in April and to be 
completed by July. Earnings for the 
nine months ended September 30 
were equal to $6.25 a share compared 
with $2.79 reported by the company 
in the same period of last year, (Also 
FW, Feb. 22.) 


McCord Corporation C+ 
Stock is a speculative issue in the 
automotive parts group; current 
price, 22. (Pd. or decl. $2.50 incl. 
50c ext. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.) Company’s order backlog now 
stands at the same level as a year ago, 
or about $7.5 million not including 
replacement parts which have too fast 
a turnover to be counted as current 
orders. Margins on_ replacement 
sales are wider than those on origi- 
nal equipment and company expects 
business from this source to increase 
as automobile manufacture is slowed 
down. McCord has received some 
minor Government contracts which 
could become as important as dur- 
ing the last war when it did extensive 
defense work. President W. G. 
Hancock predicts that defense work 
would take up the slack caused by 
any cut-back in automobile output. 


McLellan Stores B 

Stock affords a liberal yield and 
warrants retention; recent price, 22. 
(Pd. $1.75 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.25.) Business volume in 
the six weeks prior to Christmas nor- 
mally is about 33 per cent of the an- 
nual total and results for this period 
go far toward determining total earn- 
ings for the year. Sales through Oc- 
tober showed a gain of 2.8 per cent 
and an increase of 3.4 per cent in Oc- 
tober alone. The rate is reported to 
have increased in recent weeks and 
is expected to be well maintained. 
Moreover, higher unit prices since 
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July and improved margins should re- 
sult in a fair expansion of gross earn- 
ings over the 1949 level. During the 
past year one new store has been 
added to the chain while 15 other 
units have been enlarged and remod- 
eled. (Also FW, May 31.) 


Middle South Utilities C+ 

Stock appears reasonably priced at 
16 on basis of longer term earnings 
prospects. (Pays 27Yc qu.) In 
the quarter ended September 30 reve- 
nues showed a gain of 7.6 per cent 
over the same period a year ago and 
for the 12 months ended September 
30 the increase approximated 6.3 per 
cent. With income taxes based on 
the new 42 per cent rate, net in the 
twelve months ended September 30 
equaled $1.88 per share. For the full 
calendar year of 1950 net should 
equal or slightly better this rate. Re- 
cently company withdrew a registra- 
tion statement filed June 1 covering 
400,000 shares of common _ stock 
which were to have been issued in 
connection with the refunding of 


subsidiary preferred stocks. (Also 
FW, June 28.) 
Public Service of Colorado B+ 


The shares have appéal for income ; 
recent price, 26. (Pays 35c qu.) 
Reflecting an increase in gross reve- 
nues of 12.5 per cent and despite 
higher operating costs, net in the first 
nine months of 1950 rose to $1.96 
per share from the $1.82 reported a 
year ago. Earnings for part of 1950 
were computed on the new 42 per 
cent tax rate although $136,000 of 
tax liability still remains to be 
charged under the higher rate against 
fourth quarter revenues. Manage- 
ment reports “excellent progress’ on 
construction of the new Arapahoe 
plant. Of the three 40,000 kw units, 
the first was completed in October, 
the second will be in operation next 
spring and the third is scheduled for 
November 1951. By the close of 
1951 effective generating capacity 
will aggregate 380,000 kw, or a gain 
of 96 per cent since the termination 


of World War II. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum * 

Stock in both the new companies 
will carry risks. In compliance with 
a court order handed down last April, 


*__Not rated. 





company has started the separation 
of its film distributing and producing 
interests from its film exhibiting op- 
erations by organizing two new Dela- 
ware corporations. One bears the 
name RKO Pictures Corporation and 
the other is known as RKO Theatres 
Corporation. On January | the pres- 
ent company will distribute its picture 
producing and distributing assets and 
its theatre operating assets to the new 
firms and stock in each of the two 
newly formed corporations will be 
received in exchange for present out- 
standing R.-K.-O. capital shares. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Stock is among the more specula- 
tive in the volatile paper group; now 
10. (Pd. or decl. 70c incl. 10c ext. 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 60c.) At 
an estimated cost of about $30 mil- 
lion, company plans to install a new 
kraft paper machine at its Pensacola 
plant and also place a similar one in 
a new mill to be constructed at Jack- 
sonville. The new units have an 
annual volume of approximately 
225,000 tons and will complement St. 
Regis’ output at Pensacola for mak- 
ing kraft paper and board. The new 
capacity will release the company’s 
northern New York mills from the 
manufacture of multiwall bag paper 
and allow them to concentrate on 
specialty paper products made largely 
from bleached and unbleached kraft 
paper. (Also FW, Jan. 25.) 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Price of 19 for this business cycle 
issue reflects improvement in nearby 
operating prospects. (Decl. $1.75 
thus far in 1950 incl. 50c yr.-end div. 
in June; pd. 1949, $1.50.) About 32 
per cent of sales in the fiscal year end- 
ed last June 30 came from non-auto- 
motive products, including oil burn- 
ers, furnaces, water heaters and 
stokers turned out by the Timken Si- 
lent Automatic Division. However, 
the company’s principal products are 
axles, brakes and transmissions for 
trucks, truck-trailers, buses and farm 
equipment. The expected downturn 
in automobile output will not affect 
Timken since the company does not 
make component parts for passenger 
cars. The quarterly dividend was 
halved in September 1949 to 25 cents 
but the latest quarterly payments 
apparently restore the 50-cent rate. 
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Higher Demand 


For Machine Tools 


Sales to the auto industry and buying in anticipation of 


defense restrictions have resulted in high volume. Thanks 


to expanding arms program, new orders are up sharply 


he machine tool industry—tradi- 

tionally a prince or pauper field— 
is riding its biggest boom since mid- 
World War II. Stepped-up demand 
from civilian sources during the early 
part of this year boosted orders to 
their best level since the spring of 
1946 and the outbreak of the Korean 
War has pushed the rate of new or- 
ders to the highest point since 1944. 

Until the beginning of 1950, ma- 
chine tool makers had shown a steady 
decline in sales for more than seven 
years. But for the current year, ship- 
ments should be in the neighborhood 
of $300 million and forecasts for 1951 
are that at least $500 million of ma- 
chine tools will be sold. 

War production has played little 
part in earnings results reported thus 
far in 1950. The automotive and 
auto parts manufacturers, historically 
the biggest market for machine tools, 
have been engaged in one of the 
largest retooling programs in history. 
This source plus war scare buying 
have been largely responsible for re- 
cent very satisfactory showings. Ship- 
ments in the January-October months 
were some 12.5 per cent above 1949 
with statistics for the last three 
months of this period showing a rise 
of more than 50 per cent over a year 
earlier. 

Characteristically, indices of ship- 
ments lag from 60 to 120 days behind 
indices of new orders. Therefore, 
new business received in August, 
September and October was not fully 
reflected in sales during the third 
quarter but will have a substantial 
effect on revenues in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950 and in the initial three 
months of 1951. Bullard Company 
reports that its backlog on September 
30 was nearly four times the amount 
of work on hand at the start of this 
year. And in mid-October, Monarch 
Machine Tool stated that unfilled or- 
ders were at a level comparable with 
totals of the war vears. 
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Trade expectations are that the up- 
trend will continue for some time as 


defense buying accelerates. Military 
activity in the aircraft field alone 
should bring a host of requests for 
new machine tools. Foreign pur- 
chases also have increased in recent 
months. Orders from abroad rose to 
an index figure of 48.8 in October as 
compared with 27.2 in September 
and 13.7 in October, 1949. The Oc- 
tober, 1950 volume was the highest 
reached by foreign orders since De- 
cember, 1944. 

Seven of the nine companies in- 
cluded in the table have recorded in- 
terim sales gains this year over 1949. 
Monarch Machine Tool has lagged 
1949 results and Niles-Bement-Pond 


releases no quarterly sales data. 
Earnings statements, however, have 


been mixed. Bullard, Cincinnati 
Milling and Ex-Cell-O have suffered 
declines in net despite larger sales, 
and Monarch’s profits have dipped on 
its smaller volume. In contrast, Na- 
tional Acme, Sundstrand and Van 
Norman have enjoyed substantial up- 
turns in net. 

The recent divergent earnings 
trends within the industry appear to 
be temporary, and profits of almost 
all tool makers should be higher in 
1951. Manufacturers of heavy tools 
have contrasted unfavorably with the 
light tool makers during the past 
months because they have been forced 
to make sizable outlays to tool up 
for the current larger volume of busi- 
ness, a situation which also has neces- 
sitated the hiring and breaking in of 
new workers. These developments 
have boosted operating expenses and 
caused lower income in the face of 
expanding sales. 

Light tool manufacturers have had 
no conversion problems. As orders 
have risen, production has been 
stepped up without difficulty. No 
significant outlays for new equipment 
have been necessary and, as a result, 
the personnel problem has not been 
as acute. Since this segment of the 
industry has been able to take 1m- 
mediate advantage of the higher vol- 
ume of business, earnings have in- 
creased while profits of the heavy ma- 
chine tool makers temporarily have 
been under pressure. 

Although costs have risen and are 
still trending upward, companies have 
been able to adjust satisfactorily for 
higher materials prices. Quotations 
for tools were lifted an average of five 
per cent in April and ten per cent 
further in May. During August, an 
additional boost of ten per cent was 
put in effect. ’ 

All indications point toward ex- 


Major Machine Tool Makers 








“ee sa ‘is Months— Dividends Recent 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Bullard Company ..... $8.9 $19.9 $1.58 $1.89 $1.48 $1.15 $1.75 $1.75 23 
Cinn. Mill. Machine.... 35.0 33.2 2.70 2.65 a2.15 al1.56 17: 175 3 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ...... b24.2 b31.5 b4.18 b5.50 4.37 4.03 1.74 2.44 39 
Monarch Mach. Tool.. 8.0 6.6 3.05 2.65 1.94 1.75 2.00 2.00 33 
National Acme ....... 14.7 43) Ol 2s 1.64 2.72 2.00 2.50 29 
Niles-Bement-Pond ... 22.3 240-- 1.55 » 1.25 N.R. N.R. 0.60 100 13 
Sundstrand Mach. .... 10.3 10:8: 1.45.,.: 223 1.61 2.86 0.90 1.50 16 
Van Norman Co....... 13.3 10.2 1.49 0.10 aD0.06 a1.19 0.70 1.00 14 
Warner & Swazey..... 18.8 92 0.71 DO.77. N.R. N.R. None 0.75 13 
*_To November 29. a—40 weeks. b—Year ended November 30. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not 
reported. 
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cellent showings for machine tool 
companies in 1951 even though enact- 
ment of an excess profits tax could 
restrict earnings improvement in 
some degree. 

Investors, however, should be cau- 
tious in making commitments in the 
industry. Machine tool equities are 
speculative and sensitive to changes 
in business conditions. They cannot 


be considered generally satisfactory 
for income purposes. If the industry 
follows the pattern of World War II, 
machine tool business should. rise 
rapidly to its peak in a short time 
and then gradually decline even 
though the American economy’ may 
be forced to remain for a long while 
on a wartime footing. In 1940, 
machine tool shipments aggregated 


$442 million, then jumped to an all- 
time high of $1.3 billion in 1942, after 
which they subsided quickly to $498 
million in 1944. By 1946, shipments 
had dwindled to $325 million and last 
year customers took less than $250 
million of deliveries. This very er- 
ratic showing of the industry in the 
recent past should serve as ample 
warning to investors. 


More Ground Lost by Municipal Ownership 


Recent election results reflect a continued trend 


away from socialization of the electric utility indus- 


try, with most voters rejecting new bond proposals 


xcept for the western half of 

Washington where the Federal 
Government has created huge hydro 
projects and where local consumers 
enjoy subsidized rates, voters in most 
sections of the country turned down 
proposals for public ownership of 
their electric supply systems at recent 
elections. This is a continuance of 
the trend away from municipal own- 
ership which has been evidenced in 
nearly the entire country during the 
past decade. 

Between 1933 and 1939, inclusive, 
when the Public Works Administra- 
tion was giving communities and dis- 
tricts 45 per cent of the cost of ac- 
quiring their electric systems or im- 
proving those they owned, and lend- 
ing them the balance at rates far 
below the cost of money to the Treas- 
ury, 850 towns, cities or districts 
voted on the establishment of pub- 
licly-owned electric plants or on 
granting franchises to private power 
companies to serve them. Of this 
total, 438 communities or 51.5 per 
cent voted in favor of municipal 
ownership, while 282 indicated a de- 
sire to be served by private enter- 
prises. However, on the basis of 
total population involved, 53.1 per 
cent of the voters at these elections 
cast their ballots against public own- 
ership. 

By mid-1939, after the Nazi hordes 
had overrun the Low Countries and 
England was threatened, defense ac- 
tivities in this country began making 
such heavy demands on the public 
purse that not even the free-spending 
New Deal felt it could justify con- 
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tinued gifts to communities for the 
further socialization of the electric 
power and light industry. So PWA 
grants and loans were stopped. And 
with no Santa Claus to finance their 
acquisitions, 565 communities, or 81 
per cent of the 698 voting on munici- 
pal ownership between the end of 
1939 and November 15, 1950, re- 
jected the idea. On the basis of 
affected population, 92 per cent of all 
votes at these 698 municipal owner- 
ship elections were cast in the nega- 
tive. 

Public ownership of electric utili- 
ties is as old in this country as the 
industry itself. Shortly after Thomas 
A. Edison established the first prac- 
tical electric supply system in New 
York City on September 4, 1882, 
many cities and towns set up their 
own municipal plants. But the rea- 
son for municipal ownership in early 
days was quite different from that 
prevailing today, when our National 
Administration is openly seeking to 
socialize the electric power and light 
industry. While the promoters of 
new electric systems were having dif- 
ficulty in raising the vast sums re- 
quired for the creation of their un- 
proved ventures in sections of the 
land demanding service, communities 
with established credit found inves- 
tors ready to supply the funds with 
which to build municipal plants. 
Largely as a result of higher munici- 
pal credit, a total of 4,268 munici- 
pally-owned electric systems were in 
operation throughout the country by 
the close of 1890. 

Then a decline in the popularity of 


municipal plants began and has con- 
tinued to the present, with only a 
temporary return during PWA days. 
Because these new plants began to 
show signs of wear, for which no ade- 
quate reserves had been created, 
many communities had to borrow ad- 
ditional money for plant replace- 
ments. In addition, expanding de- 
mands for power soon rendered ex- 
isting plants inadequate or obsolete 
and this required increased debt for 
“plant expansion. Then, too, since 
growing industrial demands created 
technological problems with which 
many communities were ill-equipped 
to cope, their best solution was to sell 
their electric systems to private power 
companies. 

Moreover, the increase in the costs 
of fuel, labor, materials and supplies 
since the close of World War II 
have made many of the remaining 
municipal systems too expensive to 
operate and they have been trans- 
ferred to private ownership. A‘s of 
November 15, 1950, there were ap- 
proximately 2,020 publicly-owned 
electric supply systems in the United 
States. 

The record of new municipal elec- 
tric systems established and of exist- 
ing public plants sold to private 
power companies since the end of 
1944 is presented below: 


Municipal Municipal 


Electric Electric 
Systems Systems 
Year Established Sold Change 
|. SE RDO 16 10 + 6 
a Se 17 32 —15 
BRS (od tives 2 23 —21 
_ epee 2 15 —13 
Le ECOL 5 10 — § 
1950 to Nov. 16 7 8 — 1 
"Temaae:-. ....: 49 98 —id 


On October 17, four communities 
in King County, Washington, of 
which Seattle is the county seat, voted 

Pleasé turn to page 23 
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What The political pot in which 

Kind of | new taxes are brewed is 
at its boilin int, but it 

Taxes? want, 5, fei 


is hardly likely that a defi- 
nite program of taxation to raise 
funds for our wartime economy will 
be enacted by the Lame Duck session 
of Congress now under way, a session 
which necessarily will be very short. 
As the matter now stands, Presi- 
dent Truman insists on the immediate 
passage of a so-called corporation ex- 
cess profits tax—and he is supported 
in his view by labor unions and by 
devotees of the Fair Deal. Most 


representative business organizations, 


however, are opposed to a tax in this 
particular form. And even several 
individuals who might be expected to 
follow the Administration line, in- 
cluding such stalwarts of Fair Deal- 
ism as former OPA boss Leon Hen- 
derson and ex-Housing Expediter 
Wilson Wyatt, are against writing 
into law the President’s tax program. 

Those who are in opposition to an 
excess profits tax logically argue in 
part that it would tend to encourage 
extravagant expenditures, just as it 
did during World War II, and is 
therefore inflationary. 

According to Arundel Cotter, Tax 
Editor of the If’all Street Journal, 
for the support of national and local 
governments, the average individual 
now pays 28 cents in taxes per dollar 
of income. While he may be aware 
of how much he pays in the form of 
certain taxes such as the weekly with- 
holding levy, when it comes to his 
additional payments in the form of 
excise and sales taxes, he cannot be 
sure of the total amount of his annual 
contribution. Quite naturally, there 
is now a question as to how much 
more can be added to the individual 
taxpayer's burden without breaking 
his back. In addition to pressure from 
this source, the individual is also be- 
ing squeezed by inflationary trends 
in the economy. 
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The future of the nation will de- 
pend largely upon what sort of tax 
legislation is written to meet the 
costs of war and military prepared- 
ness. But we believe that this vital 
problem will be one that will have to 
be solved by the 82nd Congress when 
it convenes in January, and that it 
will not be taken care of by the cur- 
rent 8lst Congress. 


Aid to While there has been con- 
Small siderable talk in Adminis- 

‘ tration circles regarding 
Business 


various aids to small busi- 
ness which may become necessary 
because of the Korean war and the 
present world situation, so far little 
real action has been taken toward that 
end. Yet, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the Government and to the 
nation as a whole to keep small busi- 
ness alive and thriving. 

From a financial standpoint, small 
business does not have the cash re- 
sources and the surplus capital that 
are available to our large corpora- 
tions, which today enjoy a position 
of financial strength which has no 
equal in past history. 

Undoubtedly our defense require- 
ments during the next few years are 
going to be extremely heavy and in 
turn we will have to face the burden 
of additional tax levies in one form 
or another. No matter in what form 
Congress may finally see fit to allo- 
cate the tax burden, it must take 
proper precaution to see that new 
taxes do not fall unfairly on the 
shoulders of-small business and thus 
hamper it or even strangle its oppor- 
tunity to exist. 

Not only in the matter of taxes, but 
also in such things as allocations of 
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materials and controls over produc- 
tion is it important that we protect 
small business. During World War 
II, too often was small business over- 


looked. 


Not There has been some agita- 
AWise tion of late to permit mu- 

tual savings banks to invest 
Move 


a part of their resources in 
dividend paying common stocks in 
order to increase their income for the 
benefit of their depositors as well as 
to provide other advantages. Before 
such a step could be taken, however, 
a number of hurdles would have to 
be surmounted and objections would 
have to be overcome. 

Probably the main objection to 
opening the equity gate to savings 
banks is that this would increase their 
investment risks. Irrespective of how 
excellent is the judgment exercised 
in the selection of sound common 
stocks for an investment portfolio, 
there is always some measure of risk 
involved. Persons who use savings 
banks for their money regard them 
as absolutely safe depositories. To 
such individuals the rate of interest 
is secondary ; their uppermost thought 
centers around the element of se- 
curity. 

There is also a question in my mind 
whether such investments, which of 
necessity would have to be accorded 
a minor position in a savings bank’s 
investment portfolio, could be suffi- 
ciently large to provide a return that 
would enable a bank noticeably to in- 
crease the interest paid to its large 
number of depositors. It would. ap- 
pear also that the small extra amounts 
that could be earned from equity in- 
vestments would be eaten up by the 
additional expenses incurred in 
handling the securities. 

Under these circumstances we won- 
der whether it is desirable to permit 
savings banks to engage in such an 
experiment. 
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Cold Winter Would 
Help Columbia Gas 


System's house heating load expanding rapidly, six months’ 


sales of this type showing a 30 per cent gain over 


year-earlier figures. Stock affords six per cent. return 


DB ipsissie Gas System reported 
consolidated net income for the 
12 months ended with September 
1950 of nearly $17 million, an in- 
crease of 41 per cent or almost $5 
million over the like period of 1949. 
Based on the average number of 
common shares outstanding during 
both periods, earnings were at the 
rate of $1.16 per share for the Sep- 
tember 1950 year and 88 cents for 
the preceding 12 months. This in- 
crease in net income reflects the 
benefits Columbia is beginning to 
receive from vast postwar outlays for 
expanded facilities. 

Sales of natural gas to Columbia’s 
own customers rose to 215.4 billion 
cubic feet in the September 1950 
year from 179.1 billion in the preced- 
ing 12 months, while sales at whole- 
sale to other utilities reached 95.8 
billion from 72.9 billion cubic feet, 
boosting total sales to 311.3 billion 
cubic feet or more than 23 per cent 
above the preceding like period. 
Moreover, since the start of 1950 
alone, Columbia’s own gas custom- 
ers rose to 1,093,446, while the cus- 
tomers of other utilities served at 
wholesale increased to around 1,325,- 
000. Total direct and indirect cus- 
tomers at the end of September 
reached 2,418,446, to which some 
120,000 more will be added as soon 
as Commonwealth Natural Gas, now 
serving Richmond, completes its pipe 
line to Norfolk, Va. 


Consumption Rising 


The extent to which Columbia’s 
earnings rise in the immediate future 
will depend, to a considerable degree, 
upon how cold the coming winter is, 
particularly since Columbia has added 
substantially to its house-heating con- 
sumers in recent years. During the 
first six months of 1950, consumption 
of gas for house heating was 30 per 
cent greater than during the like 1949 
months. 
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Although the house heating season 
varies with the years, it generally 
coincides with the four December to 
March months. With an average 
of 65 degrees during a 24-hour 
day rated as normal—a day during 
which no heat is required—heating 
seasons are classified by the total of 
degrees during a 24-hour day by 
which the average temperature falls 
below 65. During the 1948-49 heat- 
ing season, a total of 895 degree days 
was registered in the territory served 
by Columbia Gas and its wholesale 
utility customers, with the peak de- 
mand of 1,389 million cubic feet be- 
ing made on February 28, 1949, when 
the temperature averaged about 23 
degrees. But on the basis of custom- 
ers then served, the estimated peak 
demand would have been 1,680 mil- 
lion cubic feet if the average tem- 
perature had dropped on any day to 
three degrees above zero. 

During the 1949-50 heating season, 
Columbia’s peak demand of 1,880 
million cubic feet was experienced on 
March 2, 1950, when the mercury 
averaged about 12 degrees. But if 
the temperature had dropped to three 
degrees above zero, the demand of 
Columbia’s direct and indirect cus- 
tomers would have totaled 1,986 mil- 
lion cubic feet. Naturally, nobody 
knows what temperatures will be ex- 
perienced during the 1950-51 heat- 
ing season, but if the temperature 
averages three above on any single 
day it is estimated that a demand of 
2,545 million cubic feet will be made 
on Columbia Gas. Restated, where 
a deficiency of one degree day during 
the 1948-49 season created a demand 
for an additional 18 million cubic 
feet of gas and a one degree day de- 
ficiency during the 1949-50 season 
boosted demands 23 million, a one 
degree day deficiency during the 
1950-51 heating season will increase 
demands 30 million cubic feet be- 
cause of an increase in customers. 


Due to the foresight and courage 
Columbia’s management displayed 
during past years in constructing 
added storage and transmission facili- 
ties, it will have ample gas to meet 
maximum demand. Columbia’s own 
wells and those under contract in 
the Appalachian fields can supply ap- 
proximately 567.5 million cubic feet 
of gas a day. Contracts with pipe 
lines from the Southwest call for the 
delivery of 782.5 million a day. Col- 
umbia will have 130.9 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas in underground 
storage on which it can draw. And 
its 12 liquid petroleum or propane 
gas manufacturing plants can turn 
out 165 million cubic feet of gas dur- 
ing a 24-hour day. 

Columbia Gas had upwards of $45 
million in cash and temporary in- 
vestments on September 30, which 
will cover all construction and other 
commitments until the late spring or 
early summer of 1951. However, it 
has $61 million of construction work 
for property additions scheduled for 
1951 and if all of this work is done, 
it will need some $35 million of ad- 
ditional cash during the year. Al- 
though too far away for actual com- 
mitments, Columbia hopes to raise 
this amount through the sale of 
debentures and common stock. 


Cash Sources 


Under its debenture indenture, it 
still can sell $80 million of debt se- 
curities to provide expansion funds, 
but it expects markets to be favor- 
able ‘for common stock financing. 
And although it recently received 
SEC and stockholder permission to 
sell added common shares directly to 
the public through underwriters with- 
out giving its stockholders pre-emp- 
tive rights, it now contemplates that 
any added common shares will first 
be offered to stockholders. 

In addition to $200 million of 
debentures, Columbia Gas has 14.- 
798,174 common shares ($10 par) 
outstanding, which are currently sell- 
ing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at fractionally above 12. Pay- 
ing 75 cents a share annually (1834 
cents a quarter) and earning $1.16 
a share during the latest 12 months, 
the stock is selling at slightly less 
than 11 times earnings to yield 6 
per cent. With earnings now on the 
rise, the shares appear under-priced. 
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Come-Back For Illinois Central 


Road has shown remarkable recovery of earning power in 


recent years. Net for 1950 should approximate $15 per 


share. But higher dividends are not in near-term prospect 


llinois Central ranks high among 

the railroads which have demon- 
strated excellent recovery of earning 
power in the past decade. A consis- 
tent dividend payer between 1860 
and 1931, Illinois Central was forced 
to omit payments on its common 
stock early in the “Great Depres- 
sion” and only recently (July 1, 
1950) did it resume disbursements to 
common shareholders. 

Dividend resumption and greatly 
improved market sentiment toward 
the shares have been brought about 
by steady strengthening of the com- 
pany’s position over the past eleven 
years. Since the start of 1939, out- 
standing debt has been reduced from 
$360.5 million to $223.3 million; 
working capital has been increased by 
approximately $37 million and be- 
tween $190 million and $200 million 
has been spent on gross additions and 
betterments. Expressed on a com- 
mon share basis, net financial and 
gross physical improvement have 
amounted to approximately $270 per 
common share since January 1, 


1939. 
Income High 


These gains plus a high level of 
traffic in recent years enabled Illinois 
Central to report earnings in excess 
of $10 per common share in 1947, 
1948 and 1949. And income in 1950 
should reach the highest point in the 
past two decades with the exception 
of 1942 and 1943, the peak war years. 
At the start of this year, profits esti- 
mates for the railroad in 1950 ranged 
between $11 and $12 per share but 
better than expected business condi- 
tions and the Korean War have nec- 
essitated substantial upward revi- 
sions. It is now believed that earn- 
ings will exceed $15 per share by a 
slight margin. 

Prospects for 1951 are excellent. 
Historically, a war or semi-war econ- 
omy has brought large profits to 
railroads, and unless a sharp reversal 
in the international situation occurs 
within the next few months, a high 
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volume of traffic and revenues should 
prevail in 1951. 

Owing to Illinois Central's strong 
internal position—net current assets 
will be in the neighborhood of $53 
million at the close of 1950—the 
road’s demonstrated high earning 
power and the carrier’s excellent out- 
look, a dividend increase from the 
current $3 annual rate would seem 
warranted. However, other factors 
appear to preclude more generous dis- 
tributions for the immediate future, 
at least. 


Maturing Obligations 


Debt maturities aggregating $74 
million come due during the next five 
years. Although the company should 
have no difficulty in meeting these 
obligations, the retirement of bond 
and equipment trust issues will cause 
a substantial drain on corporate 
funds. And unless earnings are ab- 
normally high or management elects 
to market new debt, little cash will 
be available for increased dividends 
after outlays for new property and 
equipment. 


Within the next 13 months, Itfti- - 





Illinois Central 


Operating 
Revenues *Fixed Earned 

; (Mil- Charges Per Price Range 
Year lions) (Millions) Share High Low 
1932.. $89.3 $19.0 D$3.41 247%— 434 
1937.. 114.0 17.8 0.70 38 —8 
1938.. 105.4 17.6 0.08 207%— 6% 
1939.. 111.4 17.4 0.90 2034— 9 
1940.. 114.2 17.4 0.13 133%%— 55% 
1941.. 1424 - 17.4 6.95 10%— 4% 
1942.. 213.0 17.0 17.52 914— 55% 
1943.. 247.6 15.3 17.68  1634— 8 
1944.. 259.3 140 1198 23%—10% 
1945.. 236.9 14.6 7.58 44 —19% 
1946.. 211.1 12.5 4.67 45%4—18% 
1947.. 242.4 11.9 10.25 32%—18% 
1948.. 268.2 11.5 1460  423%—27% 
1949.. 253.8 11.6 11.01 2634—221% 
Ten months ended October 31: 
1949.. $209.8 fae 1. Aa 
1950.. 222.1 12.17 a56%4—34%4 





*Includes preferred stock requirements. a— 
To November 29. D—Deficit. 
Note: Common dividends resumed in 1950 


after 19-year lapse; payments to November 29 
totaled $3.90 per common share. 


nois Central must meet $26.5 million 
in debt obligations consisting of about 
$17 million of bonds and $9.5 million 
of equipment trust certificates. As- 
suming that profits in 1951 are as 
good as those enjoyed in the current 
year and that depreciation charges: 
will not change appreciably from to- 
day's levels, about $36 million will 
become available by the close of 1951 
to pay bond and equipment trust cer- 
tificate holders. Thus $8.4 million, or 
$6.20 per share, theoretically would 
be available for dividends on the-com- 
mon stock after preferred require- 
ments aggregating $1.1 million. 
However, approximately $25 mil- 
lion has been budgeted for capital 
expenditures in 1951. While actual 
cash outlays for the program are like- 
ly to fall short of this figure, it is ob- 
vious that total funds to be spent for 
new property will be substantial. If 
Illinois Central spends $10 million or 
more to improve its facilities, the road 
will be forced to draw on its cash as- 
sets to maintain even the present 75- 
cent quarterly dividend rate. Under 
such circumstances, it does not seem 
probable that common distributions 
will be increased significantly, if at 
all, unless profits advance more sub- 
stantially than now seems likely. 


Long Range View 


Taking a somewhat longer range 
view of Illinois Central’s position, the 
outlook for an appreciable increase in 
common dividends appears promising. 
The management intends to continue 
to strengthen the carrier’s status 
through further debt reduction and 
greater mechanization of facilities, 
which will lend additional stability to 
earnings. The company’s property 
and equipment program should slow 
down in the next few years and thus 
larger proportions of income will be 
available for distribution to common 
shareholders. 

While the common stock cannot 
be accorded an investment rating and 
although present prices are the 
highest since 1931, the equity has 
attraction over the longer term. 
Finances have never been better in 
the road’s long history and the cur- 
rent outlook is good. While current 
market quotations have discounted 
the excellent strides made by the 
company, in a large measure, further 
gains by an alert management lend 
promise as to future results. 
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Stock prices will continue sensitive to war news. But further 


adverse developments short of total war should result only in 


temporary setbacks without major effect on long term trend 


The immediate market reaction on Tuesday to 
the “entirely new war” was about what might have 
been expected under the circumstances. Hopes 
raised during several weeks of relative inaction on 
the part of the Chinese Communists were abruptly 
dashed and the spectre of World War III moved 
appreciably closer. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average dropped 6.35 points, and shed another 2.19 
points the following day. Such a development is 
hardly encouraging to those who hold common 
stocks. 


But without indulging too heavily in wishful 
thinking it is possible to derive a considerable 
amount of comfort from the failure of stock prices 
to turn in an even worse performance. The day 
after the invasion of South Korea last June the 
industrials fell 10.44 points on volume of close 
to four million shares, and extended the decline by 
1.69 points the next day on a five million share 
turnover. On both days of the latest break volume 
held below three million shares. The November 
break thus brought out less selling, with less effect, 
than the decline in June, despite the fact that 
it started from a level which was more than ten 
points higher. 


Market action over a period of a day or two 
should not be accorded too much significance; 
this observation applies not only to the performance 
of Tuesday and Wednesday but also to the sharp 
recovery in early dealings on Thursday. It should 
be remembered that the third day after the South 
Korean invasion also witnessed a brisk rally (2.46 
points), to be followed the very next day by another 
wide-open break which carried prices down a 
further 7.96 points—and about nine more points 
were lost during the ensuing two weeks. Thus, 
the fact that stock prices have, on the whole, shown 
good resistance to exceedingly bad news provides 
no assurance in itself against early resumption of 
the decline. 
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However, logic and the experience of World 
War II both indicate that the market gradually 
immunizes itself against bad news. For instance, 
contrast the very severe decline resulting from the 
evacuation of Dunkirk with the relative indiffer- 
ence accorded the bombing of Pearl Harbor, or 
our early reverses in the Pacific. While the out- 
break of all-out war might have very serious stock 
market results, adverse developments falling short 
of this are unlikely to exercise more than a tem- 
porary depressing influence, without major or 
lasting effect on the long term trend. 


Coming nearer home, controls continue to 
multiply, the latest example being a restriction on 
use of copper for civilian purposes after the first 
of the year. More such restrictions are in the 
offing, and both industry and labor are growing 
increasingly concerned over the effect of these de- 
velopments on production and employment during 
the considerable period before defense orders can 
take up the slack. But it is easy to over-emphasize 
the effect on over-all industrial activity of current 
and prospective material shortages. Output of 
many items is so high at present that even an appre- 
ciable cut would still leave it at levels which would 
have been considered highly favorable not so long 
ago. General Electric has recently announced that 
it will have to reduce appliance output by 25 per 
cent after January 1, but even so the new level will 
be above that for 1949. 


The tax outlook has shifted for the better, with 
growing support reported even in the House for 
only a mild excess profits levy, probably coupled 
with higher normal and surtax rates. Thus, profits 
may not be restricted as harshly as had been feared. 
Stock prices are moderate in relation to prospective 
earnings and dividends, and the possibility of 
recurrent temporary setbacks does not justify the 
abandonment of long term positions in sound issues. 


Written November 30, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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Seasonal Market Rise? 


By long-established seasonal pattern, average 
stock prices some time during the January 1-15 
period almost invariably show a significant gain 
over the low registered during the preceding month. 
One contributing reason for this, at least during 
recent years, doubtless has been the lifting of tax 
selling pressure. Another factor is the January re- 
investment demand. And of course the entry into a 
new year frequently is itself sufficient to generate 
a spirit of optimism. At any rate, the record shows 
the following movements of the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial index from each December low to the high 
point attained during the subsequent January 1-15 
period: 


Dec. Jan. 1-15 

Date Low Date High Gain 
1949 Dec. 1.... 192.71 Jan. 7.... 201.98 5% 
1948 Dec. 1.... 173.22 Jan. 8.... 181.41 5 
1947 Dec. 8.... 175.19 Jan. 5.... 181.69 4 
1946 Dec. 3.... 166.20 Se See 8 
1945 Dec. 21.... 187.51 Jan. 15.... 204.02 9 
1944 Dec. 1.... 146.76 Jan. 11.... 156.68 7 
1943 Dec. 1.... 129.76 Jan. 11.... 138.89 7 
1942 Dec. 1.... 114.08 Jan. 15.... 121.84 7 
1941 Dec. 24.... 105.52 Jan. 6.... 114.96 9 
1940 Dec. 23.... 127.83 Jan. 10.... 134.27 5 
1939 Dec. 1.... 145.51 Jan.. 3.... 153.29 5 
1938 Dec. 5.... 146.44 Jan. 5.... 155.47 6 
1937 Dec. 29.... 117.71 jem. 12:... 13495 . 15 
1936 Dec. 21.... 175.31 Jan. 15.... 185.40 6 
1935 Dec. 19.... 138.33 Jan. 10.... 148.02 7 
1934 Dec. 20.... 98.93 jan. 7....' 0671 8 
1933 Dec. 20.... 93.70 Jan. 15.... 103.48 10 
1932 Dec. 3.... 55.04 jon. 11.... GE 
1931 Dec.17.... 71.79 Jan. 14.... 87.78 22 
1930 Dec. 17.... 154.45 Jan. 9.... 175.66 14 


1929 Dec. 23.... 226.39 Jan. 10.... 252.91 12 


Peak Rail Efficiency 


New records attained by the nation’s railroads 
in both train loads and train speeds this year have 
raised the transportation performance of the aver- 
age freight train to an all-time high. The Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads defines the job being 
done as equivalent to moving more than 20,000 
tons of freight one mile in an hour, which would 
be nearly 14 per cent above the peak output re- 
corded during World War II. 

A large part of the gain can be ascribed to in- 
creasing use of diesel locomotives, of which 1,915 
were placed in service by Class I roads during the 
first ten months of this year in contrast to nine 
steam and eight electric. In sum, more new loco- 
motives were installed during the first ten months 
than in any similar period during the last 27 years, 
with diesel power predominant. On November 1 
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the roads had a total of 1,523 locomotives on 
order—of which 1,496 were diesels, with only 19 
steam units and eight electric. New and improved 
freight cars have also helped the roads to attain 
the new efficiency peak, and the 122,000 cars pres- 
ently on order are about three times as many as 
the equipment industry will be able to build dur- 
ing the year to come. 


Canadian Newsprint Cut? 


The Canadian newsprint industry, which supplies 
some 80 per cent of United States consumption, 
is apprehensive that reduced sulphur supplies may 
force a cut in 1951 newsprint production. Canada 
uses about 275,000 tons of sulphur annually, prac- 
tically all of it coming from Texas producers who 
have warned that sharp cuts in deliveries to Canada 
may be expected soon. Expectation is that the cut 
may run as high as 20 per cent, and while paper- 
makers would strive to spread supplies over wider 
production runs, the cutback would seriously limit 
output. At present there is no Canadian source of 
supply, but Noranda Mines directors are awaiting 
cost estimates before approving erection of a 500- 
ton plant to convert iron pyrites into sulphur. The 
process to be used has been under development by 
Noranda engineers for ten years. Noranda now 
sells its pyrites to sulphuric acid makers. Sulphuric 
acid is used in making sulphite pulp, the basis of 
writing paper and tissues. 


Less Cobalt Hits TV 


The NPA’s directive sharply reducing the amount 
of cobalt to be delivered for civilian use will have 
a wide effect on radio and TV set production and 
result in appreciable curtailment in output of en- 
ameled household appliances. African Metals, 
Inc., the sole supplier of cobalt to U. S. users, was 
directed to deliver for civilian use in November 
only 30 per cent of average monthly consumption 
during the first half of 1950. Cobalt is employed 
in magnets, focusing coils and other parts of radio 
and TV sets, and cobalt oxide is vital in the manu- 
facture of enamel coatings for refrigerators, stoves 
and the like. The radio and TV industry fears that 
production next year may be cut between 25 and 
40 per cent, and appliance makers foresee a sub- 
stantial downturn due to the severe cobalt re- 
strictions although the diversion of steel, copper 
and other metals to essential war production will 
also play some part. 
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Lumber Output Dips 


Lumber production, which set a new record of 
more than 11 billion board feet during the third 
quarter, has begun to slip perceptibly in the face 
of easing prices and slowing demand. Third quar- 
ter output exceeded shipments for the first time 
this year, rising six per cent over the previous 
quarter and 22 per cent form the year-earlier 
period. But while shipments reached a new high 
of 10.7 billion board feet, the gain failed to keep 
pace with accelerated output, and mill stocks in- 
creased. A slump in new orders, which ran nine 
per cent under shipments during November, is 
ascribed to housing credit restrictions plus seasonal 
factors. A number of marginal mills are closing 
while increased selectivity in buying, with a marked 
preference for the upper grades of lumber, is re- 
ported. If, as the industry expects, fewer than 
600,000 housing starts can be expected in 1951, 
further adverse comparisons can be expected. 


Auto Output at Peak 

American production of cars and trucks totaled 
6.8 million units in the first ten months of 1950. 
exceeding output in the comparable 1949 period 
by better than 24 per cent and far and away repre- 
senting the highest output on record. However, 
steel shortages may result in some curtailment of 
schedules early in 1951. Some cutbacks have oc- 
curred at Ford owing to tight steel supplies, and 
General Motors has been drawing on metal original- 
ly intended for use in January and February. Be- 
cause the situation is not expected to improve, sub- 
stantial output cuts may soon be necessary, Ward’s 
Automotive Reports forecasting reductions of 25 
to 30 per cent in passenger car schedules for the 
first two months of next year. The industry largely 
has converted to 1951 models. Ten of 17 manufac- 
turers were turning out new lines at the end of last 
month. 
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Briefs on Selected Issues 

Container Corporation stockholders have ap- 
proved a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Atchison earned $21.49 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock in the ten months through October vs. 
$14.13 per share in the same period last year. 

Walgreen had sales of $163,395,315 for the 
fiscal year ended September 30 vs. $163,369,019 
a year earlier. 

Glidden has increased paint prices an average of 
3.4 per cent, effective December 1. 

MacAndrews & Forbes had sales of $7.8 million 
for the nine months vs. $9 million in the same 


1949 period. 


Other Corporate News 

Book-of-the-Month Club has been listed on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange; Pacific Western Oil seeks listing 
for its 4 per cent (par $10) preferred stock. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering stockholders 
vote January 18 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Omnibus Corporation stockholders meet Decem- 
ber 22 to consider plan to refund the 8 per cent 
preferred stock; may involve exchange of one share 
of the latter for 1.15 shares of new 51% per cent 
convertible preferred stock. 

Southern Company has extended to December 
29 the time in which shareholders of Alabama 
Power and Birmingham Electric may exchange 
their holdings for Southern Company common. 

Bendix Home Appliance stockholders will vote 
December 18 on Avco Manufacturing’s offer to ac- 
quire the Bendix business. 

Koppers Company has received a $30 million 
contract from Republic Steel to construct two 63- 
oven batteries of coke ovens and four 275-ton open 
hearth furnaces. 

Food Machinery had unfilled orders of $9.4 mil- 
lion September 30 vs. $4.8 million a year before. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2¥4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

a ED Aeckeddnchienrknes 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 104 4.10 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 100 4.50 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 132 5.30% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 116 5.17 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.. 96 5.21 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum... 80 4.38 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 30 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 al104 al1.90 77 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 e2.07 e2.10 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 c2.34 c3.91 47 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 c4.20 46 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 +400 c8.94 8.95 214 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 e¢5.01 50 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 2.93 c2.31 32° 
Standard Oil of Calif.. +4.00 +5.00 7.72 c7.47 79 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 c2.31 3.45 51 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.80 c¢3.99 c¢3.27 29 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. tAlso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. ——Dividends—_-——__, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 2.80 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 2.20 
oe ae! ee 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 32 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 1.35 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.03 1.25 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 1.35 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 2.50 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 6.50 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.03 4.00 4.50 


BARRIRRYERBRSESRS 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 ‘1.68 1.85 1.85 


+ Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— 

Paid So Far -—Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 40 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 4.10 c8.14 c896 44 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.00 3.00 bl1.08 b2.52 30 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 00.83 c¢1.15 12 
Container Corporation . 4.00 4.25 5.73 7.54 59 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 72 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 3.20 4.35 25 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 5.00 5.02 5.92 76 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 3.00 c4.17 3.38 50 
General Motors ....... 4.00 6.00 5.61 c7.91 46 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 (2.10 1.88 c2.15 27 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 68 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 cl1.91 c2.39 29 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 c4.82 5.51 48 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 28 
Union Oil of California 2.3744 2.00 3.26 1.93 30 
Uy Bi Seek ih nn diedinbsisic 2.25 3.45 4.38 6.12 39 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 2.54 2.58 26 





b—Half-year. c—Nine months. + Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Maintenance of civilian industry not yet provided for under 


NPA regulations — Congress expected to demand changes 


in rules — Lack of price support cheapened holiday turkey 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—So iar, the 
rules put out by the National Pro- 
duction Authority make no mention 
of materials and components to main- 
tain civilian industry. A company 
doing defense work may place what 
are, in effect, rated orders for repair 
parts. That’s part of the aluminum 
order and the rule will be general. 
Probably the utilities and railroads 
won't have much trouble. Other- 
wise, there isn’t much thought about 
f upkeep. 

There are a good many industries 
which don’t use essential materials 
and whose products are dispensible. 
The rug industry is as good an ex- 
ample as any. Its raw materials 
probably won’t be commandeered. 
But now and then a piece of equip- 
ment will break down. The makers 
both of equipment and of parts must 
get into defense work; by and by 
they won’t be able to fill the orders 
of a mere carpet factory. During the 
war, the industry manufactured duck 
for the Armed Services; it’s doubt- 
ful whether that will happen again 
unless there’s much more fighting. 

More important is the trucking in- 
dustry. The regulations, so far, don’t 
allow for spares, manufacture of 
which is expected to drop next year. 
Trucking evidently is essential ; prob- 
ably there will be special orders-— 
ithough no one now says so—to make 
parts. There has been no talk either 
about continuing to make spares for 
passenger cars after NPA has cut 

hack the manufacture of new autos. 


Although industrialists who ex- 
pect to be hurt by the NPA rules 
forecast a January depression, the 
Government gives most attention to 
inflation, which indicates the longer 
term trend. Everywhere, there’s talk 
ot tightening, rather than easing the 
rules. Conceivably, Congress will de- 
uand a change. 
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Thanksgiving turkey was cheap- 
er this year than last, although 
everything else was up. The reason 
is simple: the Government no long- 
er was supporting the market. It 
announced a little while ago that it 
would stop pegging egg prices. The 
price of potatoes, too, will be allowed 
to fall. The effect will be to stem 
the rise in living costs. Congress is 
not expected to object. 

It’s said here that one by one the 
supports will be removed from all 
the perishables. The farm bloc’s 
strongest support comes from those 
interested in staples, like cotton. 
Through the past year, the whole 
idea of supports got bad publicity, 
including blue potatoes resold to 
farmers and dried eggs that couldn’t 
be given away. This made perfect 
propaganda for either free markets 
or a Brannan plan, which farmers 
seem to dislike about equally. 

So, it’s said, the farm bloc is sacri- 
ficing the perishables. They’re too 
hard to store, too valuable and prom- 
inent to destroy. While these are 
thrown overboard, the word “stock- 
piling” is being associated with the 
more durable products. If, however, 
it becomes necessary to greatly in- 
crease the crops of perishables, to 
feed a vast army, for instance, the 
Government will have to guarantee 
against loss from surpluses. That’s 
not indicated at present. 


There’s talk of a bill increasing 
the tax on total profits and also tax- 
ing lightly profits in excess of those 
during some base period. For one 
thing, a tax on excess profits alone 
doesn’t raise enough money. Both 
parties are committed to that type of 
tax so that, presumably, something 
will pass either this or next year. 


The RFC has just worked out 
the forms for mortgages on new 





plants for defense work. However, 
the amount available for the purpose 
is considered utterly insufficient: at 
tops $2 billion. The Government pro- 
gram calls for much greater capital 
expansion than that in steel, alum- 
inum, copper, power, railroading and 
other fields. 

A scheme is being worked out for 
using V loans. These are commer- 
cial loans, guaranteed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, intended to provide 
companies doing defense work with 
sufficient working capital as their op- 
erations expand. The lawyers, it’s 
said, have worked out a wrinkle that 
will make their use reasonably attrac- 
tive to companies which may be asked 
to expand their productive facilities. 
It won’t prejudice their short term 
debt positions. 

The V loan would be issued against 
future inventories or the proceeds 
of their sale. That is, the company 
would pledge the products of the 
plant still in blue-print stage. Since 
the new plant could be put into 
a new corporation, the company 
wouldn’t be risking much by the pro- 
cedure. 

Washington financiers say that the 
lender too gets a reasonably good 
break—since sale of the proceeds is 
more or less insured. Maybe, later 
on, the plant itself could be separately 
mortgaged. 


The great difficulty for both 
companies and NPA is that the 
Armed Services have not yet devel- 
oped their long range buying pro- 
gram. They don’t know just what 
they’ll be buying in, say, six months. 
So both the Services and their sup- 
pliers have to guess. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents (35¢) per 
share on the Capital Stock 
of this corporation, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 8, 1950. 




















New-Business Brevities 



















NORMAN TISHMAN, President 
TENNESSEE 
GorroraTION 


November 21, 1950. 


A dividend of forty (40¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 6, 1950. 

An extra dividend of fifty-five 
(55¢) cents per share also has been 
declared, payable December 20, 
1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 
6, 1950. 








61 Broadway J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 
eres teninen SS 
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84th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, and 
30c a share distribution from securi- 
ties profits. Payable December 27, in 
cash or stock at shareholders’ option, 
to stock of record December 9, 1950. 








WALTER! L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


| 





Office Accessories .. . 


For the reproduction of legal 


_ documents, A. B. Dick Company now 


offers two special mimeograph sten- 
cils—one stencil has marginal lines 
die-impressed to serve as a guide 
for the typist; the other incorporates 
both lines and double-space number- 
ing. .. . Equipped with a Chart-Pak 
kit, almost anyone can make a bar- 
type chart easily and quickly—it’s all 
done with a handy plastic guide (on 
which there are grid lines in non- 
photographic blue) and special ace- 
tate gummed tapes which have been 
imprinted with “draftsman drawn” 
chart designs. . . . Roscolene Matte, 
a new tracing media for draftsmen, 
will take pencil, India ink, crayon or 
spray colors—a product of Rosco 
Laboratories, it is non-flammable 
and will lay flat; artists and design- 
ers will find this material useful when 
making overlays, color flaps, friskets, 
etc. . . . It no longer requires spe- 
cialized training to turn out usable 
floor plans (including the placement 
of furniture and equipment). A new 
portable kit not only helps one to pre- 
pare the actual plans but it also pro- 
duces black-and-white prints without 
requiring a dark room—to make a 
layout (scale % inch equals one 
foot), the plans are outlined on a 
transparent sheet with pencil or 
scotch tape, the sheet is placed over 
a steel-faced work board, and small 
colored units representing furniture 
and equipment are arranged as de- 
sired (these are held to the board 
with magnets). When a print is 
wanted, sensitized paper is slipped 
between the sheet and the work board 
and exposed to an ultra-violet ray 
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lamp in the carrying case; the proc- 
ess is completed when the exposed 
paper is swabbed with a special de- 
veloping fluid which brings out the 
image. 


Publications .. . 

With the spotlight on taxes, an an- 
nouncement by a new firm, Business 
Reports, Inc., of the publication of 
a new semi-monthly tax service, J. K. 
Lasser Reports, is timely news—the 
service does not attempt to cover gen- 
eral news but rather translates “past 
and current developments into speci- 
fic tax savings plans” that can be 
applied to one’s business and personal 
problems. . . . Small-sized manufac- 
turers in particular who are inter- 
ested in Government sub-contracts 
now have a publication of their own 
—it’s entitled The Government Pro- 
curement Weekly Review & Small 
Business Journal. . . . Looking for 
up-to-date mailing lists ?—Dunhill 
International List Company offers 
two pocket-size directories alphabet- 
izing available lists and quoting their 
prices. . . . Now that B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Company has 
launched Dear Stockholder and 
Forbes Scrapbook of Thoughts on the 
Business of Life, the company plans 
to publish a number of other books 
on a regular schedule—most of these 
will touch on the lighter side of busi- 
ness. . . . In January, a new con- 
trolled-circulation business publica-, 


tion, The Food Buyer, will make its. 


initial appearance — distribution will 
be among food brokers, wholesale 
food buyers, food purchasing cooper- 
atives and food buying syndicates. 


Public Relations .. . 

That stockholders receive more in- 
formation in today’s annual reports 
than ever before is attested to by a 
survey of 525 corporate reports by 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants and published last week in Ac- 
counting Trends and Techniques in 


Published Corporate Annual Re-+ 


ports (1950)—this is the fourth in a 
series of studies by the research de; 
partment of this national CPA so 
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ciety, and was under the direction 
of Carman G. Blough, the organiza- 
tion’s research director who also 
served on FINANCIAL Wor-p’s In- 
dependent Board of Judges for the 
10th annual report awards competi- 
tion. . . . Standard Factors Corpora- 
tion will celebrate its 18th anniver- 
sary Friday, December 8, with a 
“Billion Dollar Party,” so called be- 
cause the firm has reached a volume 
of about this figure in accounts and 
sales primarily to small businesses— 
detailed plans for the Jacob R. Schiff 
Memorial Awards will be announced 
at that time. . .. New bi-weekly news- 
paper “for employes, friends and 
neighbors” of the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Companies has been named 


The Dividend. 


Odds & Ends... 

Dust is just a nuisance to most of 
us, but to the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company it is worth some $100,000 
a year—this is the annual value of 
the 14-karat gold dust which is re- 
covered after gold points for foun- 
tain pens have been ground. . . . Her- 
alding its product as “the greatest 
boon to the bathroom since indoor 
plumbing,” Fresh’nd-Aire Company, 
a division of Cory Corporation, in- 
troduced its Wall-aire, a four-way 
gadget—detailed, it’s said to be (1) 
an instantaneous bathroom heater, 
(2) a powerful cooling fan, (3) a 
professional hair dryer and (4) a 
rapid clothes dryer for hand wash- 
ables. . . . Last month some 500 em- 
ployes who rounded out 25 years of 
service with the Borden Company 
were added to the company’s “Quar- 
ter Century Club”—speaking well for 


the firm’s management-employe rela- 


tions, this brings the total for the 
U.S. and Canada to about 5,000 
members, or nearly one out of every 
six employes. .. . / Among recent nov- 
elties is a pair of binoculars in which 
is mounted a 16-mm. camera with 
an F/4.5 40-mm. telephoto lens— 
distributed by Random Corporation, 
the Binoca is small enough to fit in a 
pocket ; its binocular has 2.5 magnifi- 
cation while the camera-has shutter 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 sec. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested. 


DECEMBER 6, 1950 








Speie AM ion. 


December 15, 1950. 





ALLIED ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 





SOFT GLOW 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An initial quarterly dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per share 
on the common stock has been declared, payable December 
28, 1950 to stockholders of record at the close of business 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividend of eleven and one-quarter cents 
(114%4¢) per share on the Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock has been declared payable December 28, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 15, 1950. 


NATHAN CHIRELSTEIN, President 


SHELDON-MASTER 
‘ube 




















ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc. this day has 
declared a dividend of $.75 per share on 
its outstanding shares of Class A Common 
Stock and Class B Common Stock, pay- 
able December 20, 1950 to Common Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 5. 1950. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $.25 per 
share on its outstanding shares of 5% 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
has also been declared, payable January 1, 
1951 to Preferred Stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 15, 1950. 


PAUL RATBOURN, 
Treasurer 
November 15, 1950 
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Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 163 





The final dividend for the year 1950 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share has 
been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1950. 
E. L. NOETZEL 


November 28, 1950 Treasurer 














AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., November 29, 1950. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred and 60 
cents regular and 15 cents extra per share on the Common 
Stock of American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable January 2, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 7, 1950. Checks will be 


mailed. 
R. D. HARWOOD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


hayon ya 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on November 
27, 1950, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 1951 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 1950. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 





—-SpD-— 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Corhoration 
DIVIDEND No. 64 ; 





A dividend of iwenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and a year-end divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) per 
share have today been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Corporation both payable on De- 
cember 22, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 7, 1950. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary 











November 27, 1950. 
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GOOD INVESTMENT... 
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Sound, experienced man- 
agement plus thousands of 
satisfied members, has built 
Farm and Home into one of 
the largest Associations in 
the United States. Estab- 
lished more than 50 years. 
Your investment is insured 
up to $10,000 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 





FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSN. 
Nevada, Mo. 


A $59,000,000 Savings Institution 





Sail, 






“ 70 OPEN 
"AN ACCOUNT 


For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 


Street 


News 





fe: vice-presidents are elected 
each year by the Investment 
Bankers Association and one of them 
usually moves up to the presidency 
a year later. It is significant, there- 
fore, that one of the five elected at 
last week’s convention at Hollywood, 
Fia., is the head of the Montreal in- 
vestment firm of Greenshields & 
Company. Since the IBA was formed 
in 1912, it has never had a Canadian 
as president. There is always a first 
time and the IBA strategy board may 
be planning to establish the precedent 
a year from now with Russell D. Bell 
of Montreal. 

The selection of a Canadian head 
for the IBA would not necessarily be 
just a courtesy. Five years ago that 
might have been the interpretation. 
But Canada has gone a long way since 
the war in the matter of financial in- 
dependence and economic strength. 
An authority has estimated that in 
the past eight months more capital 
has flowed into Canada than came 
from European financial capitals into 
the United States in its period of 
greatest development. Some part of 
that flow of dollars into Canada, es- 
pecially last summer and autumn, was 
just raw speculation on revaluation 
of exchange. But Canadian financial 
authorities believe that the bulk of it 
went across the border because the 
Dominion offers better ground-floor 
investment opportunities than can be 
found here. Canadian investment 
firms are credited with doing a splen- 
did job of procuring venture and in- 
vestment capital at home and abroad. 

New York was given its fourteenth 
president of the IBA with the elec- 
tion last week of Laurence M. Marks, 
head of the rather small but decidedly 
energetic firm that bears his name. 


In the interest of continued har- 
mony no one in the banking commun- 
ity, no matter how partisan he might 
have been while the cross-purpose 





aims of the Federal Reserve and the 


Canadian banker in line to head Investment Bankers 


Association—Treasury realistic in fixing terms of refunding 


Treasury were in the open riit stage, 
cheered when the Secretary of the 
Treasury bowed to the inevitable 
in fixing terms for the $8 billion 
year-end refunding. The Treasury 
was simply being realistic. No in- 
vestment syndicate would attempt to 
force a private bond issue on the 
market at less than the prevailng 
yield. The Treasury tried to do just 
that to the tune of $13.6 billion last 
September. To the uninitiated, it 
seemed to have succeeded. But that 
was only because the Federal Reserve 
came to the rescue and bought in the 
bulk of the maturing securities. On 
the two subscription dates the FRB 
exchanged for the new notes. 


Secretary John W. Snyder is in 
higher esteem in the financial com- 
munity than any other head of the 
Treasury Department since Calvin 
Coolidge’s day. He is a man of 
strong convictions, but he knows that 
not even the Government can fly in 
the face of the market. One more im- 
properly priced note offering, treated 
not so kindly by the credit managing 
Federal Reserve, could draw down 
all the Treasury’s cash and force it to 
seek new money even in the absence 
of a budget deficit. That could mean 
anew Treasury head. Bankers know 
who won in the Treasury-Federal 
Reserve dispute, but they have been 
too smart to name the victor publicly. 


Since the beginning of the Sec- 
ond World War many new corpora- 
tions have registered their stocks 
under the Securities Act. Starting 
from scratch, they have been unable 
to furnish the SEC with much posi- 
tive information. The promoters 


have been paid for their initiative in | 


various ways—stock purchase op- 
tions, taking payment for their pat- 
ents, leaseholds, contracts, etc., in 
stock at a small fraction of what the 
speculating public is asked to pay, 
and other devices. The prospectus 
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in each case had to proclaim that the 
stock was being offered as a pure 
speculation. Underwriters or “best 
efforts” agents were compensated 
lavishly. In every case, the prospec- 
tus spelled out all the details. 

It was so in the case of American- 
Canadian Uranium Company, Ltd., 
which came to the United States in- 
vesting public with some mineral 
rights in Canada, a hope that uran- 

lium might be found there and with 

a 10-cent par stock priced at $3.50. 
Nine weeks after the offering, New 
York’s Attorney General drew front- 
page publicity on a statement that he 
was investigating the deal. Two of 
| [the promoters are former New Deal 
» Bi diplomats. The SEC, a child of the 
New Deal, allowed the registration 
statement to become effective, aot by 









| [positive declaration but in a back- 
t Bhand way. That, in the opinion of 
t ff} not a few state regulatory authorities, 
> Bis not necessarily good enough pro- 
2 EB tection for the speculating public. 
A * 
3 

Municipal Ownership 
4 Concluded from page I! 
© Fon bond issues to finance the acquisi- 
i tion of facilities serving them with 
electricity and owned by Puget Sound 
t B Power & Light. Three of these 
™ FB towns — Renton, Kent and Enum- 
‘ claw — approved their bonds, but 
“ — Kirkland rejected the scheme by a 
5 4-to-3 majority. On the same day, 
" [Sedro-Woolley in Skagit County, 
ws Washington, approved a bond issue 
“ Tifor the construction of a municipal 
“a plant. Previously, on October 10, 
! the city of Pryor, Oklahoma, ap- 
. proved a bond issue to purchase the 
= electric distribution system in the 
Y- Wcity from Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma. And on October 7, 


A Cooper, Texas, voters decided to sell 
ks their municipal power plant and dis- 
® |itribution ‘system. 


ed a On November 7, voters in King 
5 gCounty, outside the city of Seattle, 
ot declined to form a Public Utility Dis- 
pnd jttict to take over the facilities owned 

§by Puget Sound Power & Light. 
wr Likewise, voters in eastern Wash- 
1 qngton, in territory served by Wash- 
vi ington Water Power, turned thumbs 
- down on the formation of a PUD to 


acquire existing privately-owned elec- 
DECEMBER 6, 1950 
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tric transmission and _ distribution 
systems. On the same day, Louisi- 
ana voters defeated a proposed state 
constitutional amendment which 
would have permitted the creation of 
a Sabine River Authority for the de- 
velopment of the Texas-Louisiana 
boundary river. Under the proposal, 
the authority would have cooperated 
with a similar body already estab- 
lished in Texas and with Federal and 
local governmental agencies. In addi- 
tion, Berea, Ohio, voted to offer its 
municipal electric system for sale. 

Not until absentee ballots were 
counted was it determined that Seat- 
tle voters had approved by a margin 
685 ballots (with the votes of 375 
servicemen in Korea still to be 
counted) a $28 million bond issue to 
provide funds for the purchase of 
electric facilities within the City 
limits, owned and operated by Puget 
Sound Power & Light, contract cov- 
ering the sale of which had been 
agreed to on July 10 by city and 
company Officials. However, since 
both the city and the private power 
company each owned a city-wide elec- 
tric system, this decision of the voters 
can’t be classified as for or against 
municipal ownership. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 

Atlantic City Electric Co. — Ist Entire Dee. 21 
a Og ee 
Commonwealth Edison Co.—s.f. deb. 

ie s,s mle dard unm Cen weleWe kes ses $1.000 000 Dee. 11 

Cooksville Co.—Ilst mtge. & coll. Entire Dec. 23 
eS AO eer era 

ig af Sugar Co.—20-yr, coll. Entire Dec. 28 
CE. GR, Bee cccdcesdcvcccinceccece 
Howard Smith Paper Milis—lst 

mtge. 1948 ser. 38, 1954........ Entire Dec. 15 
Mading Drug Stores Co.—=s.f. deb. 

a ER ee i ae 14,000 Dee. 15 


Codccceceveddebevcces Entire Dee. & 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 


63 Wall Street, New York 
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E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


6. 4 5 pac ore 
Wilmington, Delaware, November 20, 1950 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regulor quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 


ond 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 10, 1951; also $2.25 
a share on the $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the year-end dividend for 1950, 
payable December 14, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 27, 1950. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 




















For quick and easy means 
of recording investment 
transactions, write for 
loose-leaf Security Record 
Booklet. No obligation 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S Le Salle St.. Cricago 90 35 Walt Street. New York 5 
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Business Background 








James J. Hill's dream nearer reality—Tapping the 


Arctic for future steel—An unusual dilemma of bigness 





CHEDULED AT YEAR-END 

to step into the presidency of the 
6,900-mile Northern Pacific Railroad 
system is Robert S. Macfarlane, “a 
lawyer who can forget he is a law- 
yer.” So described because his type 
of legal mind, unlike some, penetrates 
to the heart of a problem and reaches 
a decision with reasonable celerity 
without succumbing to too much de- 
tail. With NP since 1934, Macfar- 
lane became Vice President and as- 
sistant to the President:in 1943, and 
since 1947 has been Executive VP, 
in which capacity he has undergone 
intensive, work-day training for the 
day when he takes over the burden 
of top management. A product of the 
West and not well known as yet in 
the East, Macfarlane is highly re- 
garded throughout the Northwest as 
a civic leader and industry builder. 
Tact is a Macfarlane forte; he makes 
and holds friends. Known through- 
out the system as a team man, he 
ranks high as an organizer, an abil- 
ity that commands premium value in 
the complex business of railroading. 


DISTINCTLY ENCOURAG- 
ING FACTORS brighten the over- 
tones of the railroad prospect in gen- 
eral at the time the new President 
takes over NP’s throttle. Under war 
or semi-war conditions the rail car- 
riers haul a proportionately larger 
share of the nation’s expanded traffic 
than other carriers (FW, Nov. 22, 
1950). They are built for heavy duty. 
In NP’s outlook is the basic fact that 
the Great Lakes-to-Pacific area the 
system serves, the coastal region in 
particular, is bringing closer to real- 
ity the dream of the late empire build- 
er, James J. Hill, who believed the 
territory was destined to become of 
increasingly great importance in 
terms of industrial and population 
growth. 


STEPPING ASIDE from NP’s 
presidency is dynamic, ebullient 


Charles E. Denney who last month 
24 


By Frank H. McConnell 





celebrated his 71st birthday. Two 
years ago when NP’s directors were 
considering the important organiza- 
tion question of succession, Denney 
told them they need “look no further 
than Bob Macfarlane; he’s your 
man.” Essentially an operating man, 
schooled in the East where he served 
as Erie’s president for ten years be- 
fore his transplantation to the West, 
the outspoken and sometimes brus- 
que Mr. Denney has proved uncom- 
monly successful in drumming up 
business for NP. During the 1940s 
he also effected the tidy job of trim- 
ming the System’s bonded indebted- 
ness by $70 million. Another im- 
portant Denney cofftribution has been 
dieselization. Not only passenger 
service has benefited, but also freight 
haulage. Currently, a little over 
one-third of NP’s freight gross ton- 
nage miles are handled by diesel pow- 
er. Results: increased speed of de- 
livery plus railroad operating econ- 
omies. 





OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of 
cooperation for the long range good 
of a major industry, and the people 
and businesses dependent upon it, is 
the formation of Iron Ore Company 
of Canada. To tap the greatest post- 
war find of iron ores, discovered in 
the shadow of the frozen Arctic, en- 
gineers and scientists, mining and 
steel companies, and underwriting 
houses and insurance companies of 
both the United States and Canada 
are cooperating. Magnitude of the 
undertaking is graphically illustrated 
by the simple necessity of transporta- 
tion; to carry the ore to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, thence by water 
to steel mill centers as remote as 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh, it will 
be necessary to construct a railroad 
approximately as long as New York 
Central’s main line connecting Cleve- 
land and New York. The venture 
gives an added speculative piquancy 
to the shares of companies owning 
blocks of common stock in the new 





enterprise—Armco, Hanna Coal & 
Ore, National Steel, Republic, Youngs- 
town, Wheeling Steel, and three 
Canadian mining companies. 





SYMBOL OF ENTERPRISE in 
moving the Canadian ore undertak- 
ing from fancy to blueprint plus 
financial backing is George M. 
Humphrey. A University of Mich- 
igan graduate and president of the 
M. A. Hanna steel manufacturing en- 
terprises, Humphrey, whose head- 
quarters are in Cleveland, is another 
of the number of leading American 
builders whose residence is other than 
New York. He is at home in a coal 
tipple on the Monongahela River or 
in an Arizona copper smelter as much 
as he is in a Wall Street conference 
room. He also has proved himself a 
business-statesman. It was necessary 
for him to obtain not only the back- 
ing of Canadian and United States 
capital and business, but also the 
blessing of the two Governments. 





SHEER BIGNESS is by no 
means an unfailing corporate advan- 
tage, competitively or otherwise. Dur- 
ing the Chrysler strike, General 
Motors business increased dispropor- 
tionately. Hardly less difficult than 
the manufacturing problems involved 
were the delicate public and labor re- 
lations problems created ; while other 
Chrysler competitors also filled or- 
ders Chrysler could not then handle, 
attention focused largely on the big 
fellow, GM. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., it 
may now be said, did not altogether 
relish the suddenly exaggerated role 
of bigness thrust upon GM. But he 
suffered this novel type of headache 
with a minimum of discomfort, a cir- 
cumstance to which the relatively 
friendly attitude of Labor contributed 
no small part. True, there was some 
eyebrow-lifting ; and public bigness- 
baiting, but GM was not pilloried to 
any great extent by Labor—and cer- 
tainly not by the public which in 1950 
is buying more GM cars than ever. 





FLEXIBILITY is one of the ad- 
vantages of a smaller company. Not- 
able example of sail-trimming during 
the 1930s was supplied by National 
Steel under direction of Ernest T. 
Weir. It paid, and except for two 
years, fully earned, dividends on the 
common throughout the depression. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


24 Weeks to November 11 
United Board & Carton.. $1.22 $0.24 


12 Months to October 31 





Alabama Power ........ p20.21 p29.93 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.63 1.54 
Calif. Water Service.... 2.71 2.72 
Froedtert Grain & Malting 1.74 3.43 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 4.10 3.84 
[iets POWOS ........%. 2.91 3.34 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 1.29 1.37 
Iowa Public Serv........ 2.13 2.16 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt.... 4.18 3.60 
Mississippi Power ....... p78.23 = p75.48 
Montana Power ........ 2.88 2.43 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.36 2.32 


6 Months to October 31 


Austin, Nichols ......... 0.82 are 
Exchange Buffet ........ 0.006 0.03 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 3.36 2.42 
POR GE deci bens ee 
Solon. Adttraft -icn eck. cic 0.50 1.48 
Teh: BAG «6 oid. cewess 7.70 2.17 
3 Months to October 31 
Eureka Williams ........ 0.58 0.38 
Ree | POE inde eicccc 0.21 0.01 
Micromatic Hone ...... 0.81 0.18 
United Elec. Corp........ 1.32 D0.10 
Young (L.A.) Spring & 
WD 8estis ict 3.25 2.07 
40 Weeks to October 8 
Corning Glass Works.... 4.57 1.43 
12 Months to September 30 
Burlington Mills ........ 6.86 4.31 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.17 1.10 
Cont. Car-Na-Var ...... 0.05 0.09 
Kansas Gas & Elec...... 335 2.89 
Northern Natural Gas.... 2.43 2.74 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.. 2.92 3.29 
WameOs ERE. oak. cieswoess 3.96 3.06 
Upper Peninsula Pwr.... 1.51 1.35 
Watgreen. Ca. i ....sse5.: 2.70 3.20 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr..... 1.86 2.05 
39 Weeks to September 30 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 2.23 281 
9 Months to September 30 
Adam Hat Stores........ D0.29 0.18 
Amer. Broadcasting ..... D0.52 D0.29 
Benton Harbor Malleable. 0.13  D0.57 
Book-of-the-Month Club . 0.81 aus 
Camden Forge .......... 0.29 EP 
Chicago Yellow Cab...... 1.32 1.61 
Citbey. Seeviee io edi ck. a 10.10 10.76 
Ce MD sawn cascades 6.70 1.93 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... 15.61 8.34 
Hercules Motors ........ 0.94 2.48 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 4.58 3.98 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 4.98 6.54 
Louisville Gas & Elec..... 2.19 2.34 
Noranda Mines .......... *4.17 *4.16 
a eee 1.00 1.15 
Southland Royalty ....... 2.64 2.59 
Victor Products ......... 0.40 0.56 
3 Months to September 30 
Ce eae Vins eek 0.48 0.02 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 0.39 D0.75 
12 Months to September 2 
Spencer Kellogg ........ 3.03 
12 Months to August 31 
Corby (H.) Distillery.... *0.70 *().75 
Martin-Parry Corp. ..... 0.99 2.47 
MeGerd Cote. . 0. sks. ose 5.92 5.33 
Walker (Hiram) - 
Gooderham & Worts... *9.68 *8.19 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 6.46 3.02 
Woodall Industries ...... 3.84 3.82 





*Canadian currency. 


p—Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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Broadway at 8th Street 





Lexington Avenue at 5Ist Street 





100th ANNIVERSARY 
Resources Exceed $200,000,000 


INTEREST ON YOUR SAVINGS 
FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT! 


Ap 


THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS BANK 


A YEAR 





154 East 86th Street 
Bowery at Canal Street 


% Rockefeller Plaza at 48th Street 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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be Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable January 1, 1951 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 8, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1951 to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 8, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable December 
23, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business December 8, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 
4 Secretary 
‘ November 28, 1950. 





















Redemption Notice 
To the Holders of 


THERMOID COMPANY 


314% First Mortgage Bonds 
due April 15, 1960 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in ac- 
sordance with the provisions of the Inden- 
ture of Mortgage and Deed of Trust dated 
as of the 15th day of April, 1945, between 
Thermoid Company, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and A. Nye Van Vleck, 
Trustees, Thermoid Company has elected to 
redeem, and will redeem on December 29, 
1950, all of the above-mentioned Bonds 
issued and then outstanding, and not there- 
tofore called for redemption. On said date 
there will become and be due and payable 
on said Bonds at the principal office of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
Corporate Trustee, (Corporate Trust Divi- 
sion), 140 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
the redemption price of 104% of the prin- 
cipal amount thereof, together with accrued 
interest on such principal amount to De- 
cember 29, 1950. 

Holders of said Bonds should present and 
surrender them for redemption and pay- 
ment as aforesaid on or after December 29, 
1950. Coupon Bonds should haye attached 
thereto coupons maturing April 15, 1951, 
and subsequently. 

On and after December 29, 1950, interest 
will cease to accrue upon said Bonds, and 
the coupons for interest thereon maturing 
—— to said redemption date shall 

e void. 


THERMOID COMPANY 


By R. H. TEMPLE, 
Treasurer 
Dated: New York, N. Y., November 29, 1950. 


PRIVILEGE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


Holders of the above-mentioned Bonds, 
may, at their option, surrender their Bonds 
at the above-mentioned office of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, on or after 
November 29, 1950 and receive the full re- 
demption price with accrued interest on 
= Bae amount thereof to December 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SMALL “SUMMER RESORT COLONY” 


Finest of its type in the Northeast. Nationally 
advertised, well planned. ‘“‘Safely” and ideally 
located under Tall Pines on the shores of Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Season late May to Mid-October. 
17 buildings, including 14 separated rental units 
(housekeeping type), office & manager’s residence 
bldg., recreation bldg., storage & tool bldg. 
Beautifully furnished, everything like new. Pri- 
vate sandy beach, wharf and boardwalk, boats, 
shuffleboard courts, etc. Room for expansion. 
Select ‘“‘repeat’”’ clientele. Heavy advance book- 
ings for 1951 season. Beautiful, healthful spot. 
Easy access to old New England Village, nearby. 
Price $100,000. Inquiries desired from financially 
able only. : 

Write “Owner,” P. O. Box 659, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 








INVENTOR 


of new storm and screen window, patents pending 
in U. S. and Canada, U. S. patent expected to 
be allowed soon, wants to contact large, respons- 
ible, well-established manufacturing concern to 
produce this item on national scale. Cash and 
royalty basis. Construction quite simple. Adapted 
to be installed from inside of window outbuilding. 
Materials required: wood, glass, screen and the 
necessary hardware. Nationally known merchan- 
dising concern will reconsider marketing when 
it is in production. 
Box No. 622, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 





A FOOD MAN'S PARADISE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL BUILDING WITH COM- 
PLETE DINING ROOM AND _ KITCHEN. 
SEATING CAPACITY 400. PARKING AREA 
INCLUDES A_ LARGE WOODED _ BACK- 
GROUND. THIS IS A FAST GROWING 

. PRESENT ANNUAL VOLUME 
OF $250,000. CAN BE RAPIDLY _IN- 
CREASED. LOCATED ON U. S. 40 ONLY 
ONE MILE FROM CITY LIMITS OF _IN- 
DIANAPOLIS. PRICE FOR BUILDING, 
GROUND AND EQUIPMENT $350,000. 


THE J. B. MILLER CO. 
612 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











TEXAS TOURIST COURT 


in Waco—At intersection of 4 Hwys. 20 Rental 
Units—21 Tiled Baths—i3 Garages—Office and 
Liv. Qtrs.—Winter and Summer Air Conditioned 
—Masonry Construction—New and Modern— 
$50,000 will handle. 


HITT REALTY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 129, Mexia, Texas 





PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
LARGE OCEANFRONT APARTMENT 
HOTEL 


New and beautiful. Fireproof construction. Roof 

garden, swimming pool, elevator, underground 

parking garage. Designed and equipped for luxury 

living. Profitable year around. Price $800,000 

with liberal terms. 
RAYMOND F. MAY CO. 

“5 Guaranty Building, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA 








250-Acre Model Dairy Farm 


Fully equipped and in operation. Near Warren- 
ton, Va., 1 mile from US Highway and only 32 
miles from Washington, D. C. 2 tenant houses 
plus 7 outbuildings. A proven moneymaker that 
can produce even more revenue by adding to 
present 61-head dairy herd. Hired dairyman 
anxious to stay on. Colonial manor house, of 
unsurpassed charm, has center hall plan, 30’x33’ 
living room, library, formal dining room, kitchen 
with butler’s pantry, 4 bedrooms, 3% baths. En- 
tire property appraised at $178,000; owner must 
sell, price $125,000. 

BOB DUNCAN REAL ESTATE 

1420 Prince St., Alexandria, Va. 
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Dividend Changes 


Abbott Laboratories: Extra of 10 
cents and quarterly of 40 cents, both 
payable January 2 to stockholders of 
record December 5 


Allied Chemical: Special of $1 and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 20 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 8. 


American Cyanamid: Quarterly of $1 
and year-end of 25 cents, both payable 
December 23 to stockholders of record 
December 1. On September 28 a special 
of 25 cents and a dividend of 75 cents 
were paid. 

American Republics: Semi-annual of 
50 cents payable December 20 to stock 
of record December 7. Stock was 
placed on a quarterly basis with 37% 
cents payable January 15 to stock of 
record January 2. 

American Sugar Refining: Quarterly 
of $1 and extra of $1.50, both payable 
December 22 to stockholders of record 
December 5. 


Anaconda Copper: $1.50 payable De- 
cember 21 to stock of record December 
1. This makes $3 for the year as 50 
cents was paid in each of the three pre- 
ceding quarters. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable: $2 payable 
December 12 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 1. Company paid 50 cents each in 
three previous quarters. 

Automatic Voting Machine: 50 cents 
payable December 11 to stock of record 
December 1. Previous payment was 35 
cents in July. 

Barber Oil: 621% cents payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stockholders of record Decem- 


ber 18. Company paid 50 cents in 
preceding quarters. 4 A 
Basic Refractories: Quarterly of 25 


cents payable December 15 to stock of 
record December 1. Company paid 12% 
cents in preceding quarters. 

Bendix Aviation: Quarterly of 75 
cents and special of $1.50 both payable 
December 27 to stockholders of record 
December 8. 

Benson & Hedges: 10 per cent in 
stock payable December 19 to stock 
of record December 7. Previous divi- 
dend was 50 cents paid in February 1949. 

Bridgeport Brass: Quarterly of 35 
cents and special of 40 cents, both pay- 
able December 20 to stock of record De- 
cember 6. In September company paid 
25 cents, the first since March 1949. 

Bullard: Extra of 50 cents and quar- 
terly of 25 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 23 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 8. 

Butler Brothers: Year-end of 60 
cents payable December 28 to stock of 
record December 6. This is the first divi- 
dend since September 1, 1947, when 15 
cents was disbursed. 

A. M. Byers: Extra of 50 cents pay- 
able December 26 to stock of record 
December 11. Company paid 25 cents 
each in November and August prior to 
which 25 cents plus 25 cents extra was 
disbursed March 23. 

Century Electric: Special of 10 cents 
and quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
December 14 to stockholders of record 
November 29. 

Cities Service: Quarterly of $1 and 
special of $1, both payable December 18 


to stock of record December 1. In ad- 
dition directors voted a stock dividend 
of 5 per cent to stockholders of record 
December 1. Application for approval 
of stock dividend has been filed with the 
S.E.C. and it is anticipated that appro- 
val will be forthcoming in time to per- 
mit distribution of the stock before Jan- 
uary 1. 


Climax Molybdenum: Year-end of 
$2 and quarterly of 25 cents, both pay- 
able December 18 to stockholders of 
record December 7. This brings total 
for 1950 to $2.80 as dividends of 10 cents 
each were paid in March, June and Sep- 
tember and an extra of 25 cents in Sep- 
tember. 


Cluett Peabody: Year-end of $1.50 
payable December 23 to stock of record 
December 8. 


Consolidated Coppermines: 30 cents 
payable December 22 to stock of record 
December 12. Previous payments this 
year were 12% cents each in October 
and May. 


Corn Products Refining: Extra of 5 
per cent in common stock, payable Jan- 
uary 25 to stock of record January 5. 
This is first extra dividend in recent 
years. Directors are scheduled to meet 
December 27 for action on the regular 
quarterly dividend due to be paid in Jan- 
vary. 

DuMont, Allen B.; Year-end of 75 
cents on the Class A and B common, 
payable December 20 to stock of record 
December 5. Previous and only other 
payment this year was 25 cents in Sep- 
tember. 

Erie Railroad: $1.25 payable Decem- 
ber 22 to stock of record December 8. 
Company paid 50 cents in June. 

Foote Mineral: 200 per cent in stock 
if stockholders approve an increase in 
authorized common to 300,000 shares 
from 100,000 shares. The proposal will 
be submitted to them at the annual 
meeting February 15, 1951. The stock 
would be payable March 1 to stock of 
record February 20. Company declared 
an extra of 40 cents and a quarterly of 
50 cents, both payable December 15 to 
stock of record December 1. 

Fruehauf Trailer: 20 per cent in stock 
payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 20. Also quarterly of 50 cents 
payable March 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 15. 

General Bronze: 20 per cent in stock 
payable December 28 to stockholders of 
record December 15. Also quarterly of 
25 cents payable December 28 to stock 
of record December 15. 

B. F. Goodrich: Year-end of $2.50 
plus quarterly of $1, both payable De- 
cember 30 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 8. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio: 50 cents pay- 
able December 28 to stock of record 
December 8. A like amount was paid 
August 12 prior to which company paid 
50 cents each in January, 1948, January, 
1949 and January, 1950. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford: Year-end of 
$1.50 payable December 11 to stock of 
record December 1. Previous payment 
was $1 September 11 following a two- 
for-one split. 

Lily-Tulip Cup: Quarterly of 50 cents 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record December 1. Previous payment 
was 45 cents September 25. 

Lone Star Cement: Year-end of 50 
cents and quarterly of 87% cents, both 
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payable December 15 to stock of record 
November 30. Company paid an extra 
of $1 in September. 

Lukens Steel: Extra of $1 payable 
December 15 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 1. Company paid a quarterly of 
25 cents and an extra of 13 cents No- 
vember 17. 

Marlin-Rockwell: $2 payable Decem- 
ber 20 and $1 payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 8. 

Merck: 50 cents payable January 2 
and extra of 50 cents payable December 
20, both to stock of record December 
11. Previously company paid 37% cents 
quarterly. 

Mesta Machine: Extra of $1 payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 30, and quarterly of 62% cents pay- 
able January 2 to stockholders of record 
December 16. 


Mueller Brass: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable De- 
cember 27 to stockholders of record 
December 13. 

G. C. Murphy: Extra of 75 cents pay- 
able December 19 to stock of record De- 
cember 4, 

Newmont Mining: Year-end of 75 
cents and 1-25th of a share of Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. for 
each share of Newmont stock outstand- 
ing November 30. Both dividends are 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
November 30. No fractional shares of 
Hudson Bay stock will be issued, but 
settlement for fractional shares will be 
in cash. 

Newport Industries: 50 cents payable 
December 19 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 5. Previous payment was 20 cents 
September 22. 

Nopco Chemical: Extra of 70 cents 
and quarterly of 40 cents, both payable 
December 15 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 5. Also 10 per cent in stock payable 
December 23 to stock of record De- 
cember 5. 

Otis Elevator: Extra of 25 cents pay- 
able December 29 to stock of record 
December 4. 

Penick & Ford: $1.90 payable De- 
cember 14 stockholders of record De- 
cember 1. Company paid 40 cents in 
three previous quarters. : 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement: Extra of 
70 cents and quarterly of 40 cents, both 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
December 1. 

Philco Corp: Quarterly of 80 cents 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
December 1. Company paid 75 cents 
in September prior to which 50 cents 
quarterly was paid. 

Raybestos-Manhattan: $1.50 payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 11. Company paid 50 cents each 
in September and June when the rate 
was raised from 37% cents. 

Remington Rand: 5 per cent in stock 
payable January 31 to stock of record 
December 11. This is first extra since 
a similar amount was paid in April 1948. 

Republic Steel: Year-end of $1.50 and 
quarterly of 75 cents, both payable De- 
cember 21 to stock of record December 
4. Company raised its quarterly rate to 
75 cents in July from the 50 cents paid 
in April. 

Reynolds Metals: 10 per cent in stock 
payable December 28 to holders of rec- 
ord December 13. Also 45 cents payable 
December 21 to stock of record De- 
cember 11. 

Robertshaw-Fulton: 


DECEMBER 6, 1950 


Quarterly of 








consecutive dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 40c a 
share, plus an extradividendof 
10c a share, has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on January 
2, 1951, to shareholders of 
record December 5, 1950. 


E. H. Volwiler, President 
November 24, 1950 


@ ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical 


iam Gob 


North Chicago, 
Illinois 








37% cents and extra of 12%4 cents, both 
payable December 20 to shareholders of 
record December 6. 

Frank G. Shattuck: Extra of 60 cents 
and quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
pers 21 to stock of record Decem- 

er 1. 

Shell Oil: Extra of 50 cents and quar- 
terly of 75 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 20 to stock of record December 5. 

South Porto Rico Sugar: $2 payable 
December 27 to stock of record De- 
cember 6. A year ago company de- 
clared $1. 

Stewart-Warner: Quarterly of 35 
cents payable January 6, plus a year-end 
of 50 cents payable December 27, both 
to stock of record December 8. Com- 
pany previously paid 25 cents quarterly. 

U. §S. Industrial Chemicals: Special 
of 50 cents payable December 18 to 
stockholders of record December 7. 

Time: Year-end of $1.25 on the com- 
mon payable December 9 to stock- 
holders of record December 5. 

West Kentucky Coal: Special of 50 
cents payable December 15 to stock of 
record November 30. The quarterly 
dividend was paid November 1. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery: 
Year-end of 30 cents plus quarterly of 
50 cents, both payable December 20 to 
stockholders of record December 1. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


The Garrett Corporation: 60,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered No- 
vember 21 at $21.25 per share.) 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company: 
75,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered November 22 at $31% per share.) 
Also, 45,000 shares of 4.28% preferred 
stock at $102.25 per share. 

Davidson Bros. Inc.: 200,000 shares of 
common stock. (Offered November 22 
at $7.25 per share.) 

Gulf States Utilities Company: 70,000 
shares of $4.20 preferred stock. Offered 
November 22 at $101.818 per share.) 

Tide Water Power Company: 132,000 
shares of $1.35 preferred stock. (Offered 
November 28 at $27 per share.) 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PAL il /, L hi. 
DIVIDEND NO. 278 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a year-end dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the capital stock 
of the Company, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 P.M., 
December 6, 1950. 


DIVIDEND NO. 279 


The Board of Directors has 
decided to establish the practice 
of meeting at quarterly inter- 
vals to consider dividend decla- 
rations, and it is proposed that 
such dividends as may be 
declared will be payable on or 
about the 15th of January, 
April, July and October. 


Pursuant to the policy outlined 
above, the Board of Directors 
has declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable January 15, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at 3 P.M., 
December 29, 1950. 


The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 
J. K. EISENBREY 


November 28, 1950 Treasurer 





SEABOARD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


63rd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents a share on Common 
Stock payable January 10, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record December 21, 1950. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
3334 cents a share.on $1.35 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, and 3334 cents a share 
on $1.35 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B. All preferred dividends are 


payable January 10, 1951 to stockholders 


of record December 21, 1950. 











A. E. WEIDMAN 
November 21, 1950 Treasurer 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 


November 28, 1950 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared the following dividends 
on the Common Stock of the Company: 


Quarterly dividend No. 119 of 
Fifty Cents ($.50) per share. 
Special dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
Both dividends are payable December 
20, 1950, to common stockholders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 8, 1950. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Ferro Enamel Corporation 





Incorporated : 1927, New York. Office: 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
N. . Amnual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Approximate 

a Red of stockhelders: Combined ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘B’’, 9, 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt............. 0. ce se essen cece ree eeeeeecnces $7,385,157 

gb a ee ei a 2 ery ee re re 958,428 shs 

“ATRIAL ROR SSRRER ES) TRA OP HORE ss 05s osseensceseenake ee +758,924 shs 


*Identieal except that Class A elects half the directors by cumulative 
voting and Class B the other half by majority of a quorum. +Chairman 
Paley and associates hold 98,510 (10.3%) of ‘‘A’’ and 249,356 (32.9%) 
of ‘‘B” shares. 

Business: Operates a coast-to-coast network of 184 AM 
radio broadcasting stations (7 owned); also 2 in Canada, 
6 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii, 1 in Puerto Rico and 2 in Philip- 
pines. WCBS is the key station. Also operates 7 shortwave 
transmitters, 4 FM stations (94 affiliates) and 1 television 
station (61 affiliates). Owns Columbia Records, Inc. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $15.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $9.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.5 million. Book value of combined A and B shares, 
$16.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on both classes 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Long term prospects are bolstered by indicated 
expansion of television. Earnings should be well sustained 
despite heavy charges which will be incurred over initial 
years of color television development. 

Comment: Stock is a recognized income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Farned per share... $2.64 $2.72 $3.11 $3.37 $3.45 $2.94 $2.44 §$1.81 
*Dividends paid .... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.30 2.10 2.00 1.40 1.60 
High “‘A” gtock,.... 2634 35% 50% 47 3256 32% 2914 40% 
Low “A” stock...... 15% 26% 31 28 21% 20% 17% 25% 
High ‘‘B’’ stock..... 26% 35% 50 47 32% 31% 28% 40 
Low “‘B” stock...... 15% 25% 31 27% 21% 20 16% 25 
*On combined class ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B” stocks. +Includes $0.60 per share from sale 


of radio station. tBased on 53-week period. 


$Nine months to September 30 vs. 
in same 1949 period. 


$1.17 





Lion Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as Lion Oil Refining Company; present title 
adopted 1945. Office: El Dorado, Arkansas. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 6,222. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee ae ee eee Se ee ee rae : $25,000,000 
SCRE SROOE MRO DRED occ. sé 55005650 Kern doce wsscedabeacsd 2,340,825 shs 


Business: A small but rapidly expanding and well inte- 
grated oil and chemical company. Produces crude in Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana; 1949 
crude output of 4,782,797 was 68.9% of 6,943,995 barrels run to 
stills. Also manufactures asphalt and synthetic nitrogen 
products, including fertilizers and ammonias. Has 110 bulk 
and 1,886 service stations, mainly in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $13.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.8 
million. Book value of stock, $17.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: While results over the medium term should re- 
flect broad trends in the petroleum industry, company’s 
program of expansion into chemical fertilizer field improves 
long term growth potential. 

Comment: Shares are improving in quality, but nature of 
industry imparts cyclical characteristics to the issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... we $0.84 $0.95 $1.69 $3.41 $5.00 $3.89 +$4.45 
Dividends paid ..... 25 0.25 0.35 0.39 0.87% 1.37% 1.50 1.87% 
EERE (cntanooas seman ret 5 9/16 we 134 17% 27% 33% 44% 
BOW saci ccscisneues 31/16 47/16 4% 6% 9% 14% 19 28% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1947 and 1949. tNine months to September 
30 vs. $2 74 in same 1949 period. 











succeeding an established partnership. Office: 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 


Incorporated: 1919, Ohio, 
4150 E. 56th St., 


April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 2,818. 
cnangesonay"D 

Sie. WH GU rics nc cae ek cake ssnbc lace cas scpealcecnaleeas $4,026,439 
Capital ig si RE) 5.5 ion Said whl> seine Bbw cas CAM eeaia nee uieee 417,542 shs 


Business: Manufactures porcelain enamels, frits and pot- 
tery glazes (which account for nearly half of sales); Mono- 
tube electric range, water heater and industrial electric 
heating elements, (over 15%); enameling furnaces and com- 
plete plants, metal soaps and other chemicals, Vedoc syn- 
thetic enamels, inorganic colorants, and supplies, etc., the 
remainder. Foreign business is important. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $7.2 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 
million; Gov’t securities, $1.5 million. Book value of stock, 
$20.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1932-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: The bulk of earnings depends on demand from 
virtually all leading manufacturers of household appliances, 
but the large potential market for porcelain covered steel 
for architectural purposes has favorable long term potentiali- 
ties. 


Comment: Shares constitute a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. “7 97 $1.70 $1.44 $2.24 $4.01 $4.11 *$2.33 +t$3.96 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 71.40 1.40 1.45 
STOR ues <vixsneseae 19% 2756 34% 34% 26% 26% 17% 23% 
TW 7. Sdcgeeten abies 12% 17 21% 19% 20% 17% 12% 16% 

* After $1.00 foreign exchange adjustment. tNine 


yAlso paid 10% stock dividend. 
months to September 30 vs. $1.03 in same 1949 period. 





Twin Coach Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Office: 

850 W. Main St., Kent, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 

Number of stockholders (December 23, 1949): Preferred, 1,000; common, 
00. 


3, 

Capitalization: 

TT eS er er Cr eT reer rer ree yer Te *$2,000,000 
+Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. ($35 par)............ee08- 85,715 shs 
CE SEE TE BED a 065 5 4s 5 Kae ode net essa pe odib coord 472,500 shs 





*Notes payable to banks. {Callable at $37.50 through April 1, 1951, 
$36.50 thereafter; convertible into 1% common shares. 


Business: Second largest in urban motor coach field; 
builds 30- to 58-passenger gasoline, diesel, diesel-electric and 
trolley type buses, accounting for 15% to 20% of nation’s 
total. Producing new propane gas powered motor coaches 
and developed motorized units using Fruehauf trailers and 
a bus-truck convertible. Also in aircraft sub-contracting field. 
Independent Fleet Manufacturing produces under contract 
in Canada. 

Management: Continuously by founding Fageol family. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.3 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $641,- 
787. Book value of common stock, $8.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred to July 1, 1949 (ar- 
rears $1.87 per share January 2, 1951); on common, 1935-44 
and 1946. 

Outlook: The business is highly cyclical but trends in bus 
transportation should continue more or less upward over 
the longer term. Company’s industry position is strong. 

Comment: Both issues are speculative, but company has 
growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. x 75 $1.03 $0.64 D$3. 57 $4.54 $0.02 D$2.19 $0.08 
Dividends paid ..... .30 0.50 None None None None _ None 
Gh pases his ORD boom 16% 2556 26% 17% 14% 6% 9% 
TIE hie iWtetsssiedon 6% 858 14 11% 9% 55% 4% 4% 


*Paid 1/50-share of Divco Corp. tNine months to September 30 vs. loss of $1.14 


in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Abbott Laboratories. ..Q40c 
Do Steet scceeaee . .E10c 
Air- Ww ay El. App....E20c 
J ren Q37%c 
Am. Agricultural Ch.. .Q75c 
Am. Bank Note........ 25c 
Am. Colortype........ Q35c 
EM. cyedwes scence E25c 
Am. Home Products. .M10c 
Am. Laundry Machy....45c 
Am. Power & Light... . 24e 


Anaconda Copper Min..$1.50 
Anaconda Wire & Cab.. .$2 


Andes Copper Mining. ..75c 
ie nee 25c 

EMP .cheWhse ceteris an Y25c 
Aro Equipment ........ 40c 
Atch., Toe. & S.F...:.. O$2 
Atlantic Cay Bh. ois: Q30c 
Atlas Plywood ....... E50c 
Austin, Nichols....... E10c 
Automat. Voting Mach..50c 
Ayrshire Colleries...... 25c 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 50c 

SM: as dcpenise Caativws E$1 
Balt. & O. Ry. 4% pf... . .$4 
Basic Refractories ....Q25c 


Beau Brummel Ties.Q12%c 
Beech-Nut Packing. ...Q40c 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan.37™%c 


RE dud DiwkG-o ax othe El2%c 
Black & Decker...... Q50c 
Bom Seeres . ss inc ciss 25c 
See $1 
Briggs & Stratton....Q25c 

EO SS eautedn anes’ E$1.10 


Brown-Forman Dist.. .Q20c 
Campbell, Wyant & C.. + 
Capital Transit 


ee 


Central Foundry......... Sc 
see teed Prod.....Q25c 
7 gen oP ee BOE Y25c 
Chan: & Ohio Ry....... 50c 
COO Go cewe eves 50c 
Cinn. Milling Mach...E35c 
Cities Service.......... O$1 
Desiree 8 E$1 
CLT. Fananeial....... O$1 
Cleve. Graphite Bron..Q50c 
Galiiheeids 2s. caus E50c 
Cluett, Peabody..... Y$1.50 
Color, Fuel & Iron. re 
Dl Ucures seis E37%ec 
Commercial Credit. .Q$1.20 
Commodore Hotel....E20c 
Compo Shoe Machy...Q15c 
DO cediis ganda nd ot Y15c 
Cons. Gas er) 5a 
Cons. Grocers ........ 25c 
Cont’l Fdry. & Mach... .80c 
Continental Steel...... 035¢c 
LD eens ae narnn e E$1.50 
Copper Bessemer...... Q50c 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ..20c 
Crown Zellerbach...... 65c 
Cutler Hammer...... 040c 
| Ds ee Peer petra Pe 9 E@0c 
i | eee 10c 
Dayton Rubber......... 30¢ 
Dejay Lt eae 12%c 
Deviiy Ge. cee. cveee ss 25c 
Detroit Steel......... Q50c 


Pay- 
able 
1- 2 
1- 2 
12-15 
12-29 
12-21 
1- 2 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 2 
12-11 
12-22 
12-21 
12-12 
12-19 
1- 2 
12-11 
12-20 
3- 2. 
1-15 
12-20 
12-15 
12-11 
12-20 


ns 
12-20 
12-22 
12-15 
12-13 
12-26 
12-28 
12-28 
12-27 
12-12 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 

i 


12-12 
12-20 
1-15 
12-13 
12-13 
12-20 
12-19 
12-20 
12-18 
12-18 

1- 1 
12-11 
12-11 
12-23 
12-20 
12-20 
12-28 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 

1- 2 
12-29 
12-22 
12-15 
12-15 
12-18 
12-28 

1- 2 
12-15 
12-15 


12-18 
12-16 

1- 2 
12-20 
12-15 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 8 
12- 7 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-14 
11-29 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12-20 
11-30 
12- 8 
1-26 
12-21 
12- 6 
12- 5 
12- 1 
12-22 


12- 8 
12- 8 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
12- 4 
12- 5 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-13 


12- 4 





Company 
Driver-Harris ......... 50c 

1) EE ener ea E25c 
Duval Sulphur & Pot....25c 
Emsco Derrick & Eq... .25c 
Endicott-Johnson ..... 040c 
Fairchild Camera..... Y50c 
First Nat’l Stores........ 75¢ 


Gemmer Mfg. Cl. B...Q30c 


General Acceptance...Q15c 
DE evacns behind eckee E15c 
General Bronze....... QO25c 
General Finance...... Q10c 
Do o witie se. aapid oes « El2%c 
Gen. Port. Cement Q50c 
SPP ides oN ah oases Y$1 
Gen. Railway Signal. .Q30c 
Be 62% Sen bees dh Y70c 
Glenmore Distillers 
OO aera © Q25c 
ES rT E25c 
— lye 50c 
olay tee ASA E25c 
Glo WS saexnuxed Q25c 
waved he ects E75c 
Goodrich Ce Pd i udaw ns $1 
are OR Fer. eee Y$2.50 
aati re 50c 
BNC CiWGh casthadsoses Y$1 
Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Be eee Ge PRUE cae E20c 
Griesedieck West. Br..E20c 
Hamilton Watch...... Y15e 
Hastings Mfg.......... 5c 
Hayes Industries...... Q25c 
Heinz (H. J.) Co.....Q45c 
Hollinger Gold M....... *6c 
Homestake Mining..... 75¢c: 
Household Finance... .Q60c 
Hygrade Food Prod... .50c 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... $1 


Inspiration Copper... .$1.25 
Libbey-Owens-Ford .Y$1.50 


Lily-Tulip Cup....... Q50c 
Lone Star Cement. .Q87'%c 

reer re E50c 
Lukens Steel.......... E$1 
| reo E25c 
Macy (R. H.) & Co...Q50c 
Mewee Car... .....5. Q25c 
Mangel Stores........ Q25c 
Mesta Machine..... Q62%c 

Pre aoe E$1 
Micromatic Hone..... Q25c 
Mid-West Abrasive....E5c 
Murphy (G. C.)...... ‘E75c 
Nachman Corp.......... 25c 
National Can.......... 15c 
Nat’l City Lines...... Q25c 
Nat'l Pressure Cooker .Q25c 

TP al beta kn El2%c 
National Supply...... Q40c 

DY in ches Ailend wes 40c 
N. England T. & T..Q$1.50 
New Park Mining....... 3c 
Newport Industries..... 50c 
Nopco Chemical........ 40c 

a?) ee E70c 


North American Co..... 


Northern Paper M....Q75c 

a ph eee E50c 
Cee Sn sen ckiaws 50c 
Otis Elevator......... E25c 
Paramount Pictures. ..Q50c 
Penick & Ford, Ltd... .$1.90 
Penn-Dixie Cement..... 40c 


Pay- 
able 
12-12 
12-12 
12-30 
12-18 

1- 1 
12-15 
1- 2 
12-11 
12-15 
12-15 
12-28 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-21 
12-21 


12-12 
12-12 
1- 2 
1- 2 
12- 9 
12 -9 
12-30 
12-30 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 


12-15 
12-11 

1-15 
12-26 
12-29 
12-15 

1-15 
12-15 


12-27 
12-20 


12-11 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 


1- 2 
12-20 
12-15 

1- 2 
12-15 
12-11 
12-20 
12-19 


12-19 
12-18 
12-15 
12-30 
12-30 

1- 2 
12-26 
12-29 
12-18 
12-19 
12-15, 
12-15 
1- 2 
12-20 
12-20 
12-30 
12-29 
12-11 
12-14 
12-15 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-11 
12- 1 
12-20 
12- 4 
12-1 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-15 
12- 1 


12- 1. 


1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
12- 6 


12- 5 
11-30 
12-15 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12-30 
12- 1 


12- 2 
12- 1 


12- 1 
2- 1 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 5 


12- 6 
12- 4 
12- 5 
12-16 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 4 


12- 8 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-14 
12-14 
12- 8 
12- 2 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 8 
12- 5 
12- 5 


12- 1 
12- 4 
1 
1 


pet et et bt 00 OO et peek et pet tt 


12- 





— 
re eee eT ee oe E70c 
Pet Mii A eiake iia te Q25c 
wadmaseeverwoues E60c 
Phila. & Read. C. & I....35¢ 
[1 errs rr ewer E50c 
Pe CORB soca cscs Q80c 
Pitts. Brewing......... 10c 
Pitts. Consolidat. Coal. Q75c 
Pitts. Forgings....... Y65c 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... 15c 


LP tae <P E20c 
Powdrell & Alexander .12%c 
Pub. Service El. & G..Q40c 


Rewal Shee... ....... mat 
Roosevelt Field.......... 
Ruberoid Co. ....... Y$1. 73 
Ryan Aeronautical...... 10c 
seawaee Avans..)...<.... Y$1 
Seaboard Finance..... 045c 
Seeger Refrigerator... .35c 
Shattuck (F. G.)..... Q10c 
xs iia Lal catxaes E60c 
ee Ses ocho Da Q75c 
i Pere E50c 
Sloss-Sheffield St’l....Q50c 
isin eran cada E$1 
So. Carolina El. & G..Q15¢ 
Stewart-Warner ..... 35c 
a eee Y50c 
Stroock (S.) & Co...... 75c 
Sweets Co. Amer....... 50c 
Sylvania El. Prod.....Q50c 
5 ere erneey ee E45c 
Tennessee Corp......... 40c 
i ca rank aa Oe E55c 
Tishman Realty....... Q35c 
Trailmobile Co......... 50c 
i, at ne 40c 
1 eer E30c 
A ae ee 25c 
U.S. Fidelity & G..... Q50c 
U.S. Ind’l Chem....... E50c 
NE Ee oo eer Y45c 
Utica & Mohawk Cot’n. Q40c 
BM rdacaeenceeasaas + 
Visking Corp......... Q50c 
MM or rae dare tas E50c 
West. Penn Elec...... Q50c 
Wilson Jones........... 50c 
Young Spring & W...Q25c 
eer E$1.50 
Zonite Products........ 15c 
Accumulations 
N. Y: Chic. & St. L. R.R. 
6% |) See 
Bee Oe Wik ccc ccd. $1.50 
Seiberling Rubber 
BM Fadi dan vid case $6.25 
Do 5% pf. A........ $1.25 
Stock 
Cities Service.......... 5% 
Dejay Stores........... 5% 
General Bronze........ 20% 
Newmont Mining......... t 
Nopco Chemical....... 10% 
Pacific Western Oil...... q 
Pitts. Forgings........ 40% 
6 eo eee 10% 
Trailmobile Co. ...... 25% 





Bay Mining for each 


Pay- 
able 
12-15 
12-21 
12-21 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-22 
12-12 
12-20 
12-21 
12-21 
12-15 
12-22 


12-21 
12-22 
12-20 
12-27 
12-20 
1-10 
12-28 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
2 
1- 6 
12-27 
12-15 
12-18 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
9 
1-15 
12-18 
12-15 
11-25 
11-25 
12-15 
12-15 
12-27 
12-19 
12-15 
1-15 
12-18 


12-20 
1- 2 


12-20 
1- 1 


12-18 

1- 2 
12-28 
12-15 
12-23 
12- 1 
12-20 
12-20 
12-30 


Hidrs. 
ot 
Record 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12-3 
12- 4 
12- 1 
12- 6 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 


11-29 
11-30 
12-1 
12-12 


11-21 
12- 6 
12- 1 


*In Canadian funds. $1/25 shares of Hudson 
i share Newmont Mining. 


One share of preferred stock, for each share of 
M—Monthly. 


common stock held: E—Extra. 
Q—Quarterly. Y—Year-end. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Gas & Electric Company 





Chicago and North Western Railway 





incorporated: 1925, New York. as a_ consolidation of two companies 
established 1906 and 1924; Electric Bond & Share sold its 18.89% 
interest, mostly to own stockholders, in 1947. Office: 30 Church Streei. 


New York 8, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred (December 2, 1949), 1,591: common (November 
16, 1949), 26,920. 

Capitalization: 

SN CRE SURG Sk 5 Shc noe Ss be whicied a boas esse hee keene ss ee $34,400,000 
vo en ee ee ey 310,500,000 
ene SNE. ROOTES. 5nd cn cbesncvisbocksseuee 69,440,300 
Te ee er Hn 5,097,440 shs 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries supply 
electricity to a population of about 4.0 million in parts of 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Tennessee. The territory includes agriculture, mining, 
and manufacture of automobiles, ceramics, metals, textiles, 
chemicals, glass, cement, rubber and furniture. Of 1949 rev- 
enues, 32.1% was residential; lighting and power companies, 
57.0%; non-affiliated companies, 6.6%; miscellaneous, 4.3%. 
Has acquired Central Ohio Light & Power. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1950, 
$45.0 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1: cash and equivalent, $35.0 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $29.9 million. Book value of common stock, 
$33.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1907; 
on common 1910 to date. 

Outlook: Company serves a highly diversified area which 
should continue to experience good rate of growth. Efficiency 
of new plants will tend to permit a better control over coal 
costs. 

Comment: Common is above-average in its group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share... $2.22 $2.32 $2.31 $3.80 $4.18 $4.32 *$4.70 "$3.58 
Dividends paid 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.15 1.25 1.00 3.25 3.00 
SS eae ee 291, 3344 464% 49%, 43% 413% 515, 55% 
SEN: aciccnhunchishun 1914 2638 31 3732 32 31 3734 433, 
_ “On average shares. {Plus .06 of one share of Atlantic City Electric common stock 
in 1947, .09 of one share in 1948 and .03 of one share in 1949. §Listed N. Y. Stock 
Exchange September 1, 1949, previously on N. Y. Curb Exchange. {Nine months to 


August 31 vs. $3.63 (restated) in same 1949 period. 





National Can Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; originally established 1909; merged with 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Company in 1937. Office: 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April, 
at 1707 Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): 4,120. 


Capitalization: 


RE ORIN a 6s 6520 pw dood ees auesethwb puna eau Sealemeee Dake 
ROetAT Bib CR NED: 5c cosa whelcnscckcenmokwan Seesmdenee 


None 


727,496 shs 


“About 85,440 shares (11.7%) owned by N. Y. Administratiekantoor 


Voor Handel En Nijverheid of The Netherlands. 


Business: Fourth largest maker of metal containers, al- 
though accounting for only about 5% of industry’s total. 
Output is divided approximately half and half between gen- 
eral line cans (for paint, chemicals, etc.) and food containers. 
Also makes part of its‘own machinery, and leases can closing 
machines to others. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $6.8 million; ratio, 7.2-to-1; cash, $2.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $20.73 per share. 

Dividend. Record: Payments 1938, 1941, 1948 and 1949. 

Outlook: Because of company’s comparatively marginal 
competitive position, development of substantial and con- 
sistent earning power will be difficult. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share. eo 36 $1.03 $1.00 D$0.13 $0.32 BY 4 7 om *D$0.48 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 0.15 

TR ae Set ee 10% 17k 20% 21% 13% a en 8% 

RA : TasuepeebeR en nes 514 8% 13% 946 8% 5% 45% 5% 
*Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $0.54 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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as reorganization of a company 


Incorporated: 1944, Wisconsin, 
Office: "foo West Madison St., Chicago 6. 


originally incorporated in 1859. 


Ill. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Nymber of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): Preferred and common, 15,930 
Capitalization: 
Tibia: RN TERE | a's «nods tans s nn ee Ma dane wiaaee es eeeeees $179,087,961 
*Preferred ey 5% partic. cum. (to extent earned) 

COV. (B1OO PAE) .occcrccccccccccccserccosecsocesevece Shier 527 shs 
Common stock (nO par) .......scseosecceees Scaanen ossceccecetaeeee ane 





: *Callable at 105; convertible into one common share; participates with 
common up to $1 after $5 has been paid on common. 


Business: Operates 8,075 miles of road, serving area west 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior to the Missouri River 
Valley; branches reach Nebraska and Wyoming. The Chi- 
cago-Omaha line, connecting with the Union Pacific, forms 
a part of transcontinental route to Pacific Coast. Serves large 
grain growing areas and iron ore deposits. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $15.6 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$16.5 million. Book value of common stock, $241.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred 1944-48 
and 1950; on present common, 1944-1948. 

Outlook: Grain and iron ore traffic are important volume 
and earnings factors. Increasing dieselization and other oper- 
ating economies improve near term prospects, but longer 
term outlook is adversely affected by cyclical nature of traffic 
and large proportion of light density branch mileage. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative, 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 
Earned per share..$17.11 $13.31 $11.69 $3.13 $0.66 $2.93 D$5.44 $D$3.37 
vAvail. for dividends 16.09 12.19 10.57 3.13 0.66 2.93 D5.44 %D3.37 
Dividends paid .... None 5.00 3.00 1.00 0.50 2.00 None None 
TS bask ccokiew es 30% 491y 43%e 5% 235% 15 19 
Mt 5 iseccassatacwrn 21% 25% 1538 13% 13% 9% li 





*1943-46 restated by company; 1943 pro forma, giving effect to reorganization. 
+Allowing for preferred participation. tNine months to September 30° vs. deficit $9.61 
in same 1949 period. D—Deficit: 





S. S. Kresge Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Michigan, to succeed a business established in 1899. 


Office: 2727 Second Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Annual meeting: Second 
Friday in May. Number of stockholders (November 18, 1949): 28,853. 
pie sige: 

Tite Weta ss ick kd sn Ssh xicdaaor ns seucwehe ne sess aeeR EEE *$2,164,634 
Capital stock sergio DUER c vchinvacdcastecacsny Pr NG 


“Real estate mortgages. jAs of March 1, 1950, The Kresge Foundation 
owned 1,850,000 shares (33.5%). 

Business: Operates the second largest variety chain, con- 
sisting of 696 stores in 26 states, District of Columbia and 
Canada, notably Michigan 84, Illinois 78, New York 75, Ohio 
74, Pennsylvania 57, and the Province of Ontario 43. Most 
domestic and all Canadian stores retail articles generally in 
the up-to-25-cent price range; the remainder carry merchan- 
dise above that limit. The majority of stores are leased. 


Management: Founder and Chairman S. S. Kresge has been 
a leading factor in the growth of the chain store idea. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $73.5 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $35.0 million; 
marketable securities, $33.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$29.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913 (predecessor) to date. 

Outlook: Competition is keen, but aggressive merchandis- 


ing policies, program of modernization and gradual expan-} 
sion of number of outlets support prospect of well sustained} 


sales and earnings. 
Comment: Shares possess investment characteristics. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share... $1.54 $1.63 $1.93 $3.98 $3.77 $3.95 $3.28 iad 
Dividends paid .... 1.20 1,20 1.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.36 $2.25 
pe es eee 24% 2712 35% 15% 40 393% 43 42% 
EW. esceccteascucts 1858 22 % 33 34 32 35% 37% 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


i (1) Prepare a definite program 





st 
ar 





18 based upon your objectives 

, and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 

. both ; 

it. (2) Analyze the portfolio already 

rs established ; 

(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
ne as to bring it into line with 
oT current business and invest- 
msi ment prospects, and in accord 


with your objectives ; 
(4) Advise you, if your resources 


CK are entirely in cash, how to 
* inaugurate your program; 

of (5) Tell you instantly when each 
¥ new step is necessary ; 

ae: (6) Keep a record of every trans- 


action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 
_ your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
On" let us explain how our Personalized 
anc Supervisory Service will point the 
hio way to better investment results. 
re The fee is surprisingly moderate. 
en: You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 





My Objective: 
income [] Capital Enhancement () 


ES A a ee ry eS 


AGS * Bhi. a oc bs Sn AR 
Dec. 6 
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Dollar Gap 





Concluded from page 3 


ments of industrial machinery to for- 
eign nations within the past several 
years. A large share of our foreign 
aid funds goes into the building and 
equipping of factories which compete 
with U. S. producers, and if the Point 
Four program is expanded as re- 
quested by President Truman the ex- 
tent of this competition will increase. 

From the standpoint of commer- 
cial trade alone, our export surplus 
seems likely to continue at levels ma- 
terially smaller than the abnormal 
totals of recent years, with occasional 
repetitions of the import surplus wit- 
nessed in August. This is a healthy 
and wholly desirable condition. It 
will reduce the heavy burden of ex- 
port subsidies under which American 
taxpayers have staggered during the 
postwar period. But it would be the 
grossest type of self-deception to ig- 
nore the likelihood of increased arma- 
ment shipments to our allies, again 
financed by our taxpayers. It is en- 
tirely possible that over-all export 
totals will again rise to huge propor- 
tions, with no compensating gain in 
our imports, but such a development 
will be due solely to military rather 
than economic causes. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 7: Amerada Petroleum; An- 
chor Hocking Glass; Florence Stove; 
General Baking; Gruen Watch; Her- 
cules Motors; Knott Hotels; New Eng- 
land Electric; Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Reliable Stores. 

December 8: American Manufacturing 
J. W. Carter Co.; Container Corp.; Full- 
er Mfg.; Lambert Co. 

December 11: Anderson-Prichard Oil; 
Barker Bros.; Chicago Corp.; Ekco Prod- 
ucts; Gould-National Battery; Hart 
Schaffner & Marx; Helena Rubinstein; 
Providence Gas; Reading Gas; San Diego 
Gas & Electric; Sterchi Bros. Stores; 
Stop & Shop. 

December 12: Ainsworth Mfg.; Amer- 
ican Molasses; Arundel Corp.; Froedtert 
Grain & Malting; Grocery Store Prod- 
ucts; Gulf Public Service; Old Town Rib- 
bon & Carbon; Western Union Telegraph. 

December 13: American Brake Shoe; 
Bickford’s, Inc.; Bliss & Laughlin; City 
Stores; Mahoning Coal Railroad; New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining; Paci- 
fic Gas & Electric. 





BENEFICIAL 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 

the Board of Directors as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of $.3742 
per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.122 per share 


The dividends are payable De- 
cember 28, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
December 15, 1950. 

Puitie KaPINnas 


November 27, 1950 Treasurer 











Rovar TyPewrirer 
ComPANy, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%,amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1951, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1951 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 29, 1950. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1951, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on December 
29, 1950. 


November 29, D. H. COLLINS 
1950 Secretary 


== ROVYAL—— 








AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND METALS, INC. 


A dividend of 30¢ per share 
will be paid on December 
21, 1950. to stockholders of 
record at close of business 
December 11. 1950. To ob- 
tain dividend. holders of 
Voting Trust Certificates 
should exchange same for 
Capital Stock promptly 


a. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 


























Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 























































































































































































































) Financial S 
DIVIDEND NOTICE <i 1 
. ; : Adi —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
Notice is hereby given that 240 |- seasonal Variation —— 215 
dividends, in the respective -39= 
220 |— 1935-39=100 210 
——— ~ — “ - be- 200 205 
ow, have been declared pay- 
able January 1, 1951, to share- 180 wr [ 200 
holders of record at the close of 
business, December 1, 1950, on 160 ri INDEX OF 195 
the following outstanding shares 140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION . 190 
of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
COMPANY, LIMITED: it he ot he 1950 180 
Preferred 37!14¢ per share 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1990 A MJ JA §S 
Common 75¢ per share PET: 
By Order of the Board. 1 1949 
= er 1 FF 
L. B. PopHaM, Secretary Trade Indicators Nov.11.” Nov.18  Nov.25 Nov. 
Toronto, November 9, 1950. [Electrical Output (KWH) Sree eee ee ee ee 6,584 6,728 6,508 5,537 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.7 102.7 N.A. 87.7 
Preiss Car Enemas... 5.5 ooo cs iki dns 839,612 837,065 +800,000 664,555 
a en 1949 
Nov. 8 Nov. 15 Nov. 22 Nov. 3 
A A Og aS re { Federal }.... $29,674 $29,788 $30,035 $24,329 
NACOND {Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |... 16710 $16,919 16,989 13,77 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... , Members }.... ‘1,361 1,370 1,459 402 
+ ease ih i21 vill {U. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 ‘lil 337392 © 33°349 «= 33,309»«37,430 
November 22, 1950 {Demand Deposits.......... | Cities Hs 49,230 49,257 49,846 47,274 
The Board of Directors of {Money i Coreeilition.. 2. .0li eke cst acd te 27,388 27,296 27,450 27,508 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,085 1,104 1,187 1,192 
poe’ a ee Fite 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. Revised N.A.—Not available. 
Conte Seen) ee eee oe Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
capital stock of the par — of a aioe ‘s inline 
$50 per share, payable Decem- losing -Jones — ee age 
ber 21, 1950, to stockholders of Averages: 22 ” a ” ne ws High ber 
record at the close of business 30 Industrials. 233.81 | 235.47 235.06 234.96 228.61 235.47 ° 196.81 
on December i. 1950. 20 Railroads os 70.76 x. 71.06 70.80 70.52 67.67 71.06 51.24 
© neem 15 Utilities ... 40.54 change 40.70 40.77 40.69 39.79 46.26 37.40 
Cotemany and Gaver 65 Stocks .... 84.32 Closed 84.80 84.66 84.51 81.97 84.80 70.34 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. pe November i 
Details of Stock Trading: 22 23 ‘* 24 2s 27 2B 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,720 | 2,620 790 1,740 2,970 
Seats TE bnkoskccchuseveowe 1,183 1,171 917 1,143 1,213 
Number of Advances........... 689 | 635 315 349 69 
O T I se Number of Declines............. 274 Ex- 295 322 531 1,054 
if : pene esa am 5 eanteanatndaiea 220 change 241 = 263 % 
vil > ew Highs for 1950............. 128 Closed 165 7 63 10 
\ 88 Hi Pal ELEVATOR New Lows for 1950... c<cccec seis 5 | 3 Zz 4 6 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.31 | 102.36. 102.36 102.24 102.14 
CoMMON DivmEND No. 173 Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $5,691 | $5,270' $1,020 $2190 $4,750 
An extra dividend of $.25 per La , ——1950 Range—, 
share on the no par value Common *Average Bond Yields: Oct.25 Nov.1 Nov.8 Nov.15 Nov. 22 High Low 
Stock has been declared, payable ARE ssisivchudedi. 2.642% 2.650% 2.645% 2.639% 2.634% 2.650% 2.542% 
December 29, 1950, to stockhold- BN Bc ihe dees 2.925 2.921 2.925 2.898 2.898 2.962 2.854 
ers of record at the close of busi- EE ae) 9 eae 3.198 3.199 3.197 3.198 3.180 3.304 3.157 
ness on December 4, 1950 “Common Stock Yields: 
Checks will be mailed. 50 Industrials ...... ped 6.71 7.13 7.17 7.15 7.17 6.09 
B H.W 20 Railroads ....... 5.9 6.16 6.18 5.93 6.14 7.17 5.64 
siech Wackiekicaiee aLneen 20 Utilities ......... 594 600 604 600 602 614 5.31 
J ? : 90 Stocks sficiccu.. 6.39 6.61 6.98 7.00 6.99 7.00 6.04 
“Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON . 
CORPORATION The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Nov. 28, 1950 
DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK a _— Net 
* green ha ~ ane of ces! a Traded ' Nov. 20 Nov. 28 Change 
2 olorado ue ron orporation, e ~ 
in New York N b 21, 1950, th General: MatOtecss in. bcc asdaduciceiwubwis 191,900 47% 46% —!] 
coguiar quarterly @lstiend on the aumube | Canadian Pacific Mailway...........><-. 130,100 19% 194 —% 
moses Bo aoa: tan en cae a es Internationat Telephone & Telegraph..... 121,500 13% 12% —1 r 
Seal of etee ; - | Radio Corporation of America........... 117,800 18 16% —1% 
Share, were dedared. Beth were auumines | Missouri Pacific Railroad pf.............. 109.000 11% 15% +4 
payable on December 20, 1950 to stockholders | New York Central Railroad.............. 104,600 17% 15% 2 
en) 0 NE NIN apn 4555 <opsdn< alent tee 101,300 15% 17% +13, 
D. C. McGrew, MCG. DOG i5ch a. sna decda ire<pemnchis 99,200 46 44 — 
Secretary U3. S; Steel Sere ee Pee Ce Te ee ee ee ee 96,700 4034 38% —l1% 
SoconyWactitet GO... cc nieces pacwwnss 90,800 24% ZA —% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stock 































































































































This is part 56 concluding a tabulation recommendation but a statistical record 
which covered all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 ~ 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
5 yandotte Worsted.......... eee ————— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —————— 13% 23% 46% as dee wae 
0 " RMON veweadaces ———— December, 1944 —— oe 13 i3 20% edu aia Saas 
| (After 100% stk. div. EN es wacuase pe oe ‘Mind ul nates ead iia 25% 18% 11% 12% 
5 May, 1946) ............++. BODE staan eee’ hi pen ioe wed ae ated rh 13% 8 8 8% 
; Earnings ..... m$0.80 m$0.28 m$0.85 m$1.14 m$1.25 m$1.05 m$1.10 m$2.63 m$1.44 m$3.16 m$2.90 
0 Dividends ... None None None None None None 0.40 1.40 0.60 1.70 1.50 
‘ Valo @ TOWUe sé. cciis oscicccce ee 33% 25 22% 23% 31% 36% 47% 61% 45 34% 303% 
0 RANE. cuscsciawe 18% 15% 15 15% 21% 27% 32% 33 33% 22 19% 
Earnings ..... $2.10 $2.90 $3.43 $2.57 $3.00 $2.99 $3.30 $2.12 $5.85 $4.17 $2.49 
5 Dividends ... 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 p1.00 1.00 
0 ‘ork Corporation.......... ict oa ctenens —————— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 15% 24% 27% 1634 16% 12% 
Oe sacccnannssenionaoesin December, 1943 _ ———_—— 9% 13% 13% 10% 10% 8 
Earnings ..... jD$0.19 j$0.50 j$1.25 j$1.11 j$0.94 j$0.78 j$1.02 j$1.37 j$2.18 j$3.00 j$1.35 
Dividends ... None None None None None 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.75 
6 
» Young Spring & Wire. Cuore BE senicdsacd 21% 14 12% 7h 17% 20% 31% 354 23% 24 285% 
7 BI geass 91% 6% 5% 5 7%, 14% 1934 15% 14% 15% 16% 
a Earnings ..... $0.51 *t$1.19 h$3.35 h$1.15 h$2.03 h$2.22 h$2.80 h$0.67 h$3.52 h$7.41 h$9.05 
55 Dividends ... None 0.50 1.00 None 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 1.00 1.50 3.00 
4 Youngstown Sheet & Tube..High ......... 56% 4844 42% 37% 41% 42% 70% 83% 83 89% 77% 
ee 30 26% 29 28% 30 33% 39% 57% 53% 65% 53% 
29 — on) 2-for-1 split Earnings dete $1.25 $2.98 $4.56 $2.83 $2.15 $2.12 $2.06 $4.25 $6.65 $8.87 $8.14 
Se NOE. deiicecucscce Dividends ... None 0.62% 1,50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
72 
w 
02 Youngstown Steel Door..... EE chaise 34 28% 18% 12% 16% 20% 27% 31 21% 19% 14% 
BE awndéiecees 17 12% 9% 7 9% 13 20 15 15 13% 10% 
74 Earnings ..... $1.20 $2.10 $2.06 $1.11 $0.12 $1.10 $1.05 $1.11 $2.54 $3.02 $1.05 
08 Dividends ... 1.00 1.50 1.75 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 
) 
ener ee 22% 1K SH 20 SIM Mag 25 35 «33% 
Es wats tae 8% 8 8% 19% 33% 34% 19% 14% 19% 205% 
Earnings ..... e$2. 3 e$1.50 e$2.51 e$3.32 e$3.06 e$3.43 e$3.23  eD$0.38 e$1.39 e$7.08 e$5.50 
Dividends ... None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 
Zonite Products ............. BM oie ssees 3% 4% 3% 2% 44 6% 12% 14% 103% 6% 45% 
ay BM aeeosesccs 2 2 1% 1% 2 3% 5% 9 5% 3% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.03 $0.14 $0.27 $0.29 $0.60 $0.57 $0.82 $0.92 $0.73 $0.32 $0.42 
81 Dividends ... None None 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.35 0.50 0.60 0.40 0.20 0.25 
24 
AD 
34 
7 1950 Listings 
970) 
. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
054 Atlantic City Electric........ ee é Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 21% 
MN Siéscoasce - June, 1950 17% 
9% Earnings ..... $1.04 $0.85 $0.81 $0.98 $1.17 $1.20 $1.50 $1.40 $1.45 $1.55 z$1.61 
10 Dividends .... 0.96 0.25 0.60 0.97 1.16 2.17 1.00 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 
6 
Carey (The Philip) Mfg..... WOM éixccaoss Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 20% 
RA o ceeoewedns May, 1950 14 
2 14 Earnings ..... $0.41 $1.61 $0.79 $0.86 $0.79 $0.71 $2.58 $3.41 $3.92 $3.08 v$3.35 
750 Dividends .... 0.05 0.32% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.90 1.10 5.335 1.60 1.20 
=— Equitable Gas ................ nin EC EETCET Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24% 
ERO. ks <dawex June, 1940 18% 
y) tEarnings ..... wane site alae $0.81 $0.90 $1.48 $1.12 $3:27 $1.45 $1.83 2z$2.15 
2% Dividends .... Controlled by Philadelphia Company 0.971, 
7 Florida Power & Light...... Pee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 
BME S65 ce cers February, 1950 17% 
Earnings ..... $0.74 $0.60 $0.45 $0.66 $1.73 $2.53 $2.30 $1.64 $2.08 $2.17 z$2.51 
) Dividends .... ae ated None None 0.20 1.00 0.80 1.01 1.12 1.20 1.25 
t i 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec..... Dee gdi8ccces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 3034 
1 ERW as cicceves August, 1950 22% 
Earnings ..... wae eees $2.23 $1.75 $1.49 $2.47 $2.57 $2.22 $2.60 $2.77 z$2.62 
Dividends .... Kale ioe pee 1.50 1.23 2.03 3.53 1.58% 1.59 1.59 1.70 
Iowa Power & Light......... ROM étdocudas Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 17% 
50 se i sae July, 1950 cra 23% 
Earnings ..... ro eee $0.03 $0.57 $1.32 $2.18 $2.17 $2.26 $2.09 $1.86 y$1.88 
Net Dividends .... $1.50 $1.20 1.00 0.82% 1.40 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ange : 
re | Kansas City Power & Lt.....High .:....... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 23% 
a: 4 BE aGnccesen September, 1950 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.85 $2.52 $2.13 $2.23 $2.22 $2.29 $3.17 $2.17 $2.32 $2.32 z$1.97 
; L Dividends .... 2.66 2.55 2.12% 2.12% 2.12% 2.34 2.34 1.76 1.78 1.78 1.60 
I 
-1/8 
-4 Oklahoma Gas & Electric....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ene ee 
2 ee eee September, 1950 43% 
1 (Adjusted to 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... $0.92 $0.82 $0.80 $0.93 $0.95 $0.90 $1.98 $1.79 $1.84 $1.78 z$1.76 
f 34 pee, WEP 3 caistics Dividends .... wee pause co's yer. 0.66% 0.66% 0.82% 1.04 1.10 1.20 1.25 
-1% e—12 months to April 30. h—12 months to July 31. j—12 months to September 30. m—- 12 months to November 30. p—Also paid sotck. t—7 months 
- 7A to July 31. v—9 months... y—12 months to June 30. z—12 months to September 30. *Fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 
ILD Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. . 
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FATTER CATTLE 


from NATURAL GAS! 





Yes, strange as it may seem, Lion Oil Company is actually 
utilizing natural gas to help fatten cattle on American farms. 
How is this so? 

By a modern miracle of petro-chemistry, nitrogen fertilizer 
materials are produced through a combination of air, water, and 
natural gas at Lion’s chemical plant in El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Stockmen and farmers utilizing this valuable plant food are 
obtaining remarkably increased yields of corn, small grains and 
pasture grasses. Because of this economical source of stock feed, 
the Nation is building larger and better beef cattle, more 
productive dairy herds, and finer, fatter hogs. 


Thus, gas taken from the ground is used to return nitrogen to 
the depleted soil, replenishing its life and maintaining agricul- 
ture in its important place in our economy. 

Scientific research, bringing to light the amazingly rich store of 
organic chemicals hidden within crude petroleum and natural 
gas, has created a Petro-chemical Industry that is leading the 
way to the attainment of better things for better living. 


Still more and better products are yet to come from the test 
tubes of Lion’s Research Laboratories. At this moment, impor- 
tant projects are being studied, developed, tested and tried— 
test-tube samples of tomorrow! 


LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO , ARKANSAS 








LION OIL MAKES THESE LEADING PRODUCTS 
PETROLEUM: Motor Gasolines + Butane Gas CHEMICAL: Anhydrous Ammonia 


Kerosene « Tractor Fuel + Diesel Fuel - Heating Oils Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions + Ammonium 
Heavy Fuel Oils + Lubricating Oils + Protective Coatings Nitrate Fertilizer + Sulphate of Ammonia 
Greases « Road Oils « Paving Asphalts » Roofing Asphalts Aqua Ammonia + Sulphuric Acid 














